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Getting to 
know you.... 


Who are you, NMC reader? Where do you 
come from and what is your musical interest? 
What do you think of our magazine the way 
it is now? How can we improve it, as well as 
our website, to satisfy your needs? We tried 
to answer all of these questions in a reader- 
ship study conducted over the past year. Be 

assured we are taking your views seriously. 

(See page 18) 
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IN THIS ISSUE: 


After some 14 years of serving the new- 
music community, we have come to the 
realization that the servers and the served 
really do not know each other that well. 
Of course, no one should expect our read- 
ers to become familiar with the publisher's 
idiosyncrasies, phobias, preferred laundry 
soaps, nut snacks or late night libations. 
Who cares? We are all brought together 
here by one thing—music. If it be the 
case, the fact that you have not observed 
or deduced any specific musical prejudices 
on the pages of NMC, also serves us posi- 
tively as a sign that we are maintaining 
a balanced point of view. Yes, there is al- 
ways the danger that balance for its own 
sake will take over our mission, and that 
can be detrimental to any medium that 
strives to reflect the vitality of the current 
scene it purports to survey. 

So let us assume our product has been 
of service to you, the reader, in some way 
and that we have been presenting the 
scene with a reasonable degree of intelli- 
gence. Should you not wish to know some- 
thing meaningful about the background of 
your publisher? I think you should know 
that I am not a trained musician. I did 
study music through appreciation courses 
in college and through some private les- 
sons in composition in order to gain an 
appreciation of what it is like to sit down 
and actually compose a piece of music, 
especially in this day and age of the com- 
puter, which can sit in as one’s personal 
performer. Right now I must also confess 
that I am surely missing a lot of those 
chords being produced by live ensembles 
due to hearing loss, especially in the left 
ear. And as a septuagenarian, I will also 
admit to a great deal of enervation during 
the course of a normal day. That may be a 
matter of inevitability, but in the case of 
my hearing I have done something about 
that by securing a set of hearing aids. It 
has been so good to hear music now com- 
ing into both ears somewhat evenly and I 
am ready again, I think, to feel confident 
about my commentary. 

So, just staying with the first element 
of my background, why would you want to 
read a magazine fashioned by a publisher 
without a career in music, someone who 
never earned a living through music and 
who doesn’t share the joy of hearing one’s 
composition performed for the first time 
by a first-class music group, or of the chal- 
lenge of receiving a commission to write 
a complex composition within a certain 
time frame? My co-founder, Peter Kroll, a 


practicing therapist, is also divorced from 
such a life, though he attends more con- 
certs than the average person with good 
ears. Back in 1992 we sat down together 
and conceived this magazine mainly for 
genuine lovers of music, not only pro- 
fessionals. We felt contemporary music 
was being ignored by the new bottom- 
line mentality of the established press, a 
worthy effort to bridge that gap had 
failed —Ear Magazine— and American 
society was showing signs of disinterest 
in the artistic traditions of our European 
forbears. So we opted for our own fresh 
effort to discuss the new music scene in 
a readable, perhaps entertaining format 
rather than with the all too often heavy 
hand of a college music journal. 

Are not professional musicians capable 
of producing a music journal? Of course! 
In the post-aristocratic days of yore many 
such literary documents were produced 
quite successfully. But that was a time 
when even the most tone-deaf business- 
man had a grand piano in his living room, 
played most likely by his wife and daugh- 


BRAVI to... 


William 
Bolcom, for his 
major tribute by 
Vocal Essence, 
Philip Brunelle, 
Director, and 
the University 
of Minnesota. 
“Illuminating 
Bolcom,” was 
presented in 
13 concerts 
between April 
12" and May 
5th 2007 at 
Orchestra Hall, 
Minneapolis 
and elsewhere. 
The program 
was to include 


his masterful 
Songs of 
Innocence and Experience (on Blake), his music 
for concert band, cabaret songs, discussions 
and master classes ... 

Brian Fennelly, Professor Emeritus at New 
York University’s Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
for his winning the 2™ Annual Portland Chamber 
Music Festival Composers Competition. The 
winning work, Skyscapes III, will be performed 
Saturday, August 25th at the final concert 
of this summer's festival. In addition, Prof. 


William Bolcom 
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ters, and when concert attendance was 
a major social event and not just a nice 
thing to do. Musicians and non-musicians 
mingled in society, and commissions were 
offered after concerts, luncheons or teas. 
A composer was often a national figure, a 
hero, and did not require a Pulitzer Prize 
to gain attention in the press. 

Those days are now gone. Mark Grant 
in his monumental Maestros of the Pen 
gave us a detailed account of the careers 
of the critics of yesteryear. Their demise 
has been slowly bringing about the above- 
mentioned disconnect leading to a general 
demise in classical music. Our system of 
education also has much to do with that 
slide away from the grand culture of the 
Old World. 

What we have seen over the past 50 
years are practitioners, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, writing about music in an 
abstruse, esoteric style. It is a reflection 
of the academic community's isolating 
itself from mass society. Tracts focusing 
on new harmonic progressions and scale 
developments are not going to be read by 


Fennelly will receive 
a cash prize and will 
presenttheevening’s 
pre-concert 
discussion... 

Andy _ Teirstein, 
for his selection 
as composer-in- 
residence at Emory 
University’s Brave 
New Works Festival 
in Atlanta, Georgia, 
during the month of March, creating music 
for a new-music theater project entitled, A 
Blessing on the Moon. He served as part of 
a collaborative team that included Rebecca 
Salzer, a choreographer from Oregon, and 
Rebecca Novick, a theater director from San 
Francisco ... 

Duo 46, represented by Robert Schneider, 
for its being awarded an Encore Grant by the 
American Composers Forum “to support repeat 
performances and rehearsal costs ... of Trigger 
for violin and guitar by ... John Mayrose.” Duo 
46 is made up of violinist Beth Ilana Schneider 
and guitarist Matt Gould ... 

Fireworks Ensemble, for its consistent 
praise from the press, as “The Hottest New 
Classical Band in New York.” Andrew Pincus in 
the Berkshire Eagle said of their Rite of Spring, 
“Ithey bring to it] some of the raw energy of 
rock. There were hair-raising moments 


Andy Teirstein 


the public at large. Nor are such composi- 
tions going to be listened to. Of late, we 
have begun to look for connections with 
popular culture, and a few figures such as 
Robert Kapilow and Winton Marsalis have 
been trying to fill the void left by figures 
such as Leonard Bernstein. 

My own academic background happens 
to be in marketing, statistics and sociol- 
ogy. The arts were not a part of that cur- 
riculum. But listening to great music for 
50 years made me realize how vital it was 
to preserve and nurture the musical arts 
for all humankind, not just for paid musi- 
cians, managers and critics. Hopefully, the 
chickens have come home to roost. Now 
with the help of staff we have developed 
an ambitious survey of our readers to de- 


termine how we can make NMC a loyal and 
valuable servant. We will certainly get to 


know you better, and hopefully this proj- 
ect will help you to learn more about us 
after poring over the survey results dis- 
cussed in this issue on page 18. (BLC) 


M 


Brave, skillful and refreshing. We should all be 
aflame with such passion.” 

Chris and Deby Auerbach-Brown, on the 
birth of their daughter Caroline, August 30, 
2006. Their son Caleb is now 4 and a half. 
Chris will be back reviewing for us very soon. 
See his essay on page 17 of this issue... 

Frank Proto 


and his Liben 
Press, for his years 
of involvement 


with the dynamic 
International 
Society of Bassists. 
(There is much 
more to tell about 
this engaging and 
forward-looking 
gentleman, and 
we expect to cover 
these aspects in 
future issues.)... 
Geraldine 
Lipschutz, our 
media researcher, 
whose socially 
concerned letters 
continue to appear 
in Manhattan’s 
Downtown Express, 
including a recent 
one anticipating 


Frank Proto 
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an extension of the 92™ Street Y for the Lower 
Manhattan area, as well as recalling her days 
at the Y during World War II. (A more detailed 
article about Gerry is planned for a future 
issue.)... 

Arlene Gottfried, The Singing Photographer 
(whom we call on often for candid photos), 
for carrying on a second career as a gospel 
performer. At the Middle Collegiate Church 
in June 2006 with The Jerriese Johnson East 
Village Gospel Choir under Freeman Palmer she 
brought the house down with a super solo 
performance of “Walk On By Faith...” 

Yours truly, on the publication of a 
diagramless puzzle which appeared in the New 
York Times Magazine, June 17*, courtesy of the 
master, Will Shortz. He has urged this “puzzle 
freak” to “keep ‘em coming...” 

Richard Rivera, NMC art director, for his 
outstanding professionalism as senior designer 
at St. Martin’s Press, whose clients happen to 
number among them all of the puzzle books of 
Mr. Shortz. 

[Bravi to... is designed for NMC subscribers 
and supporters. We urge you to submit your 
milestones and other good news to us, so we 
may maintain this column as a service to all 
who are eligible, not just the talented NMC 
staff members, who make up most of the above 
column] 

ERRATA: Thanks to the sharp eye of our 
Copy Editor, Leonard Lehrman, the last issue 
appeared free of typos. We regret, though, 
that Barry Drogin’s review of Kyle Gann’s book 
was inadvertently omitted from the Table of 
Contents. 

Also, the photographic credits we ran on 
Page 3 (Arlene Gottfried and Rich Rivera), 
deserve some clarification. The cover photos 
were by Rich, save Melanie Mitrano’s pic. 
The Page 6-7 montage was by Arlene, except 
for Mimi Stern-Wolfe and the Richard Brooks 


award trio. M 


SpeakingOUT 


LETTERS 


Loving the Music—Period! 

Dear BLC: 

As I have a non-music day job, I often have 
trouble talking with people after concerts I’ve 
played. Quite often they ask me, “So...is this 
how you make your living?”, or, “Do you play 
professionally?” or words to that effect. The 
question is very common; Id guess I hear it in 
some form almost every time I play a concert. 

I never know quite how to answer. The con- 
certs I play (and the pieces I write) are about 
love and enthusiasm for music. What does it 
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say about our society when the first question 
fine music inspires in so many of us is about 
money? Is there really so much more inter- 
est in the financial arrangements than in the 
music itself? 
Jon (Jon Liechty, editorial contributor) 
New York, NY 


[With much more than contemporary music 
facing difficulties these days—its very ances- 
tral lineage is struggling—we talk constantly 
to people in the field about their love of the 
great classics for the sake of consolation and 
aesthetic sustenance | 

Dear BLC, 

I watched it [Tchaikovsky's Eugene Onegin] 
also, even though I had seen it earlier this 
season in the house [The Met]. I had a fnend 
of my older daughter's staying with me who 
has gone to the opera with me occasionally, 
and she, a young 38 year-old, really enjoyed 
it. I must admit that I had to dust off the old 
TV, as I just don’t ever seem to be around to 
watch it, but I loved the experience of being 
“a casa” and seeing and hearing those fabu- 
lous voices and that music. 

I see so many younger people at both NYCO 
and Met performances now—and they actually 
dress up. I think Peter Gelb’s “accessibility” 
campaign is working, as there is seldom an 
empty seat in the house. You are very kind to 
be complimentary to me. I think we old folks 
are in the business of music because we love 
the music, period. It certainly doesn’t pay! 

Best, 

Jean Lyman Goetz, publicist 

New York, NY 

Critic-at-Large 

[It should be noted that NMC itself takes 
no political position and that any political 
Opinion expressed or implied is not necessar- 
ily that of NMC nor its staff. ] 


RECENTLY DEPARTED 


Beverly Sills (née Belle Silverman) (May 
25, 1929-July 2, 2007), a nice Jewish girl 
from Brooklyn, became America’s First Lady of 
Opera—not the First Lady of American Opera, 
but her role in that area was significant too. 
Along with all the Bellini, Donizetti, Handel, 
Lehar, Massenet, Mozart, Rossini, and both 
Strausses, her 1,061 annaled performances 
also included roles in the U.S. premiere of Luigi 
Nono’s Intolleranza (Boston, Feb. 21, 1965), 
and the world premieres of Hugo Weisgall’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author (NYCO April 
26 & 30, 1959 and Feb. 18, 1960), Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s La Loca which was written for her 
(4 performances in San Diego in June 1979, 8 
with NYCO Sept.-Nov. 1979), and—most im- 
portantly—the title role in one of the greatest 


Beverly Sills 
of all American operas: Douglas Moore’s The 
Ballad of Baby Doe (20 performances 1958-69 
and a classic recording, all with NYCO). She 
also sang in two NYCO performances, in 1962, 
of Moore’s less successful Wings of the Dove. 
In everything, her coloratura was colored, at 
emotional moments, by an ever-so-subtle but 
distinctive sob. 

The unfortunate circumstance of her bear- 
ing two disabled children (in 1959-61), who 
could never hear or comprehend her singing, 
may have hardened her. After retiring from 
singing in 1980, she became an administrator, 
serving as General Director for New York City 
Opera until 1989, then as Chairman of Lincoln 
Center, 1994-2002, and then of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. David Diamond’s only opera, The 
Noblest Game, commissioned by the National 
Opera Institute and considered by NYCO for 
many years, was “shelved.” The work concerns 
a deaf child, which was apparently a subject 
too painful for Sills. To date, it has enjoyed 
only a partial performance, of four soliloquies, 
sung by Juliana Gondek, in May 2000. Marc 
Blitzstein’s last-begun opera, Idiots First, had 
its very successful N.Y. premiere in my comple- 
tion the week I first met Sills (while working 
as Assistant Chorus Master at the Met), but it 
deals directly with a retarded child, and was 
also something she (and NYCO) apparently did 
not want to touch. 

As a colleague, though, she was a delight to 
work with: We used to joke about how she & 
I shared a stool—in 11 performances of Thais 
January-March 1978 at the Met, and six more 
on tour in April-May: She sat on it just be- 
fore her entrance in Act IV; I stood on it right 
after she vacated it, in order to conduct the 
women’s chorus singing behind her offstage. I 
remember vividly her answering a press ques- 
tion on that tour, in Memphis. Just a few years 
earlier, Carol Neblett had sung Thaïs in New 


RECENTLY DEPARTED... continued on page 24 
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Old Times 
There Are Not 
Forgotten... 


Though it was a cold night in December, the 
occasion proved cozy and yet scenic. If you've 
never been to Maestro Richard Marshall's Roos- 
evelt Island apartment overlooking the East 
River, jump at the next invitation, should one 
come your way. We couldn't say no: it was our 
principal opera critic who was the guest of 
honor, Mr. James “Jimmy” Paulk. Jimmy had 
already announced he was selling his Allstate 
Insurance concession and heading back to 
Georgia, the land of cotton and peaches, the 
place of his roots. 

Indeed, Jimmy was in great spirits that 
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evening, and he had nothing but the nicest 
things to say about Richard and the Center for 
Contemporary Opera. At least, we think he had 
nice things to say, since we recall not a single 
work from his little speech. But we do remem- 
ber the sound of laughter, so why quibble. 
(We'll get back to him later.) 

Frankly, the event had other things going for 
it. What a treat it was to meet one-time star 
of NBC Opera, Elaine Malbin! Not only is she 
an utterly engaging person, but at a numeri- 
cal age just three months younger than yours 
truly, she looks absolutely terrific, and just as 


youngish as she no doubt ever looked. She is 
obviously a forgiving woman, for with all of my 
memories about her TV performances on which 
my operatic eyeteeth were cut, I could only 
recall her smashing performance in Salome, in 
which she sensually performed the “Dance of 
the Seven Veils.” But to a modest extent, this 
legato note will serve as a review of her career, 
and we feel it will atone for any sins of omis- 
sion. So at the risk of offending our intended 
editorial subjects with this detour here goes. 
Ms. Malbin appeared in the following TV 
operas, all sung in English: Pagliacci (1951); 
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Salome (1954); The Trial at Rouen (Dello 
Joio—1956); The Dialogues of the Carmelites 
(1957); Suor Angelica; Madama Butterfly, La 
Traviata; Griffelkin (Foss), dates not available, 
nor is there an official listing that we know of 
(so there may be a miss or two). She has made 
several recordings, notably one with Mario 
Lanza, and has appeared in a number of live 
performances. Not only did this writer catch 
every one of the above-mentioned TV operas 
but found them all utterly absorbing. The Suor 
Angelica was particularly gripping. We sat on 
the couch for a long time afterward gazing at 
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the walls, unable to get back to normalcy so 
intense was her performance of this work. 

Very recently there was a special screening 
of the TV production of Salome at the Museum 
of Television & Radio. It marked the 50th an- 
niversary of the event which the Times’ How- 
ard Taubman called NBC Opera’s “most daring 
venture.” Whether intended or not, it was a 
virtual birthday present for Elaine (coming on 
the day before). 

It was also good meeting her husband and 
the many other “operatic” guests of Ric hard 
and his charming wife Maria. Also in atten- 


Photos by Arlene Gottfried 


dance was the current President of the CCO, 
Hadassah B. Markson. The victuals were excel- 
lent and the conversation stimulating. 

As for Jimmy, we certainly expect to publish 
many more of his perceptive reviews. He prom- 
ises his retirement in Georgia will in no way 
turn him into a grass watcher; his travels to 
opera venues all over the world will keep him 
flying high, well above the green grass.(BLC) 


oe 
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Good Pickings from 
the Almond Tree 

by Mark Greenfest ©2007 
“Joel Mandelbaum and Friends.” Music 
by Mr. Mandelbaum, Jay Anthony Gach, 
Leonard Lehrman, and Elie Siegmeister. 
Performed by soprano Helene Williams, 
oboist Antoinette Blaikie, and pianists 
Lehrman and Mandelbaum. PeaceSmiths at 
First United Methodist Church, Amityville, 
LI, NY. Nov. 12, 2006 

It’s ironic that Joel Mandelbaum, compos- 
er and former Director of the Aaron Copland 
School of Music at CUNY Queens College, may 
be better known for his early paper on micro- 
tonal tunings, that was a landmark in musicol- 
ogy, than his inventive, entertaining and very 
musical compositions. Now at nearly 75, Man- 
delbaum, who is an able pianist and conductor, 
and runs the Maldeb Foundation, had his music 
celebrated at a special program of PeaceSmiths 
at its parish locale in Amityville, Long Island, 
on Sunday, November 12, 2006. 

Because of his early research, Mandelbaum 
explored microtonality and alternative tun- 
ing systems—such as were used by baroque 
composers, like J.S. Bach—and never re- 
jected tonality, melody, nor harmony, while 
he experimented with richer sound worlds. 
The pleasurable program included two world 
premieres performed by soprano Helene Wil- 
liams and pianist Leonard Lehrman. For the 
event, Mandelbaum set to music his own June 
10, 2005 Letter to Jewish Week, humorously 
disputing David Klinghoffer’s contention that 
“God is a Republican.” This was coupled with 
Mandelbaum’s setting of Shakespeare’s Son- 
net 116, which Mandelbaum had composed for 
Lehrman’s and Williams’ wedding in 2002. 

The other premiere was “Outside My Win- 
dow” by Elie Siegmeister (1909-1991), com- 
posed in his last year, to a text by poet Kim 
Rich, who was present and heard, for the first 
time, Jay Anthony Gach’s setting of her “Mul- 
berry Morning.” The program also included 
three other Gach settings (of texts by William 
J. Smith, Edna St. Vincent Millay, and Langston 
Hughes), one by Siegmeister (also of Langston 
Hughes), five by Lehrman (of Millay, Hughes, 
and 3 Political Songs—from E.G.: A Musical 
Portrait of Emma Goldman, Let's Change the 
Woild! and a song for Cindy Sheehan, calling 
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for impeachment of King George), and another 
Millay setting by Mandelbaum - who also im- 
provised on themes from the audience - along 
with a Mandelbaum piano solo and his “Song 
for Oboe and Piano,” the latter performed by 
the composer and oboist Antoinette Blaikie. 
She also performed with Williams and Lehrman 
two songs on texts by Susan Fox, including 
one with Mandelbaum on chimes. 
PeaceSmiths’ Coordinator Susan Blake pre- 
miered an updated version of Mandelbaum’s 
“The Causes Are Waiting For You” from his 
1983 musical As You Dislike It. Despite the 
pouring rain and distant location, this was a 
memorable and entertaining celebration. 


Song Of The Larks 

by Barry O’Neal ©2007 
Peter Schickele: String Quartet #2 “In 
Memorium” - Scherzo ¢ Paul Moravec: At- 
mosfera a Villa Aurelia ¢ Daniel Bernard 
Roumain (DBR): String Quartet No. 5 
“Parks” @ Paul Moravec: Vince and Jan >% 
George Gershwin (arr. Stanley Silverman): 
Five Songs for String Quartet ° Giovanni 
Sollima: “Federico II” from Viaggio in 
Italia. The Lark Qrt. (Maria Bachman and 
Deborah Buck, violin; Kathryn Lockwood, 
viola; and Astrid Schween, cello) with guest 
artist Yousif Sheronick, percussion ¢ Mer- 
kin Concert Hall, NY, NY. Nov. 19, 2006. 


The Lark Quartet’s concert at Merkin served 
as a Spirited event to launch their new CD, 
“Klap Ur Handz” on the Endeavour label, which 
includes all of the music on the program ex- 
cept the Sollima piece. The concert offered 
music in a variety of styles that showcased the 
quartet’s ability to play the music of our time 
most convincingly. In a bow to the their his- 
tory of commissions, the group began with the 
scherzo movement of Peter Schickele’s String 
Quartet No. 2, bristling with the wit and en- 
ergy that even his most serious music cannot 
suppress. A dazzling showpiece, that alludes 
lightly to both Haydn’s “Lark” Quartet and 
“Home on the Range,” it was dispatched by 
these Larks with panache, and made a festive 
start to the evening. 

Next up was Atmosfera a Villa Aurelia by Paul 
Moravec, graciously introduced by the com- 
poser as a tribute to the villa which is part of 
the campus of the American Academy in Rome. 
Though relatively short at ten minutes, this is 
a profoundly beautiful piece that the compos- 
er re-wrote especially for the Lark Quartet from 
a work originally for two violins and viola. It 
makes much use of the opening viola motive, 
a pattern of rising fourths and descending sec- 
onds, and though very well-wrought, feels like 
an almost-spontaneous outpouring of tender 
emotion. It was given the sensitive perfor- 
mance it deserved. 

The irrepressible Daniel Bernard Roumain 
then bounded on stage to introduce, at con- 
siderable length (note to DBR: less is more) his 
String Quartet No. 5 “Parks,” which was being 
given its live world premiere. Part of a cycle of 
quartets dedicated to seminal figures in black 
history and culture (Maya Angelou, Martin 
Luther King, Adam Clayton Powell, et. al.) the 
quartet celebrates the life of Rosa Parks, and 
is a fine example of post-modern eclecticism. 
It was performed, on this occasion, in a dif- 
ferent more conventional order than appears 
on the CD, with the beautiful slow movement 
(subtitled “Isorhythmiclationistic”), played 
second (rather than last), and surrounded 
by the two faster movements, “I Made Up My 
Mind Not To Move” (the words that Ms. Parks 
used to explain her path-breaking action on a 
Birmingham, Alabama bus), with its fierce mo- 
mentum and touches of Glass, Part and Shosta- 
kovich performed first, and “Klap Yur Handz,” 
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a hip-hop dance 
as the appropri- 
ately lively finale. 
The delightful eth- 
nic drumming of 
Yousif Sheronick 
was added to the 
latter as well as 
hand-claps from 
the less inhibited 
members of the 
audience. For this 
terminally un-hip 
writer, however, 
it is the bleak, 
slow “Isorhythmi- 
clationistic,” that 
has real personal- 
ity and shows the 
potential of DBR’s 
considerable gifts. 

The second half of the concert was light- 
er in character but no less stimulating. Paul 
Moravec was back to introduce a second short 
piece of his, Vince and Jan: 1945, composed 
in memory of his parents. It reflects on an 
early photograph of the two, taken just be- 
fore their marriage, and is developed from a 
three note motive from their favorite popular 
song, “I'll Be Seeing You.” The piece contrasts 
a slow, evocative opening and closing with a 
lively, swing-inflected middle section. Only in 
the closing, sustained moments (evocative of 
the end of Mahler’s Ninth Symphony) did the 
Lark Quartet’s intonation falter slightly, as bow 
arms became understandably tired. There is 
no doubt, Mr. Moravec writes beautifully for 
string quartet. 


Paul Moravec 


Giovanni Sollima 


Five swell transcriptions of George Ger- 
shwin’s songs followed, expertly and imagi- 
natively arranged by Stanley Silverman, who 
was on hand to report that his inspiration was 
Arnold Schoenberg’s arrangements of Viennese 
waltzes. The Gershwin songs offered were “He 
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Loves and She Loves” (Funny Girl, 1927), “Fas- 
cinating Rhythm” (Lady Be Good, 1924), “Do 
It Again” (The French Doll, 1922), “Clap Yo 
Hands” ( Oh Kay, 1926) and “Sweet and Low 
Down” (Tip-Toes, 1925). This is gorgeous stuff 
and it was lovingly played by the quartet. 

The concert ended with the opening move- 
ment from Giovanni Sollima’s Viaggio in Italia. 
Titled “Federico II,” the music’s multi-cultural 
character is meant to reflect the “bright, joy- 
ous and multi-ethnic atmosphere of the court 
of the 12th Century Emperor Frederick II. We 
were in Golijov-country here as minimalist 
gestures, North-African, Spanish and Italian 
folk elements jostled for supremacy and Mr. 
Sheronick once again added an obbligato of 
improvised drumming. Though not much orig- 
inal personality came through, but it was a 
lively and toe-tapping end to a varied, enter- 
taining and beautifully prepared meal of un- 
traditional music for that most traditional of 
ensembles, the string quartet 


Art Song for Art Song’s Sake 
by BLC©2007 

“Song New York, A Concert of Vocal Music.” 
by Deak, Earnest, Kenessey, Owen, Peaslee, 
Jonny and Lou Rodgers, Rorem, Sinco and 
Spektor. Soprano Elizabeth Cherry; Mezzo 
Wendy Brown; tenor John Nelson; baritone 
Charles Coleman; pianist Thomas Carlo Bo. 
Presented by Golden Fleece Ltd., the Com- 
posers Theatre. Renee Weiler Recital Hall, 
GHMS. Dec, 8, 2006. 

A program made up of nothing but what are 
still called “art songs” can be a risky affair. For 
one thing, even with all of the stages of evolu- 
tion music has moved through since, say, Franz 
Schubert, the basic 
elements of a good 
song, one that 
touches the senses 
or just grabs one 
by the throat, are 
still very much the 
Same, regardless of 
Style, musical sys- 
tem or even lan- 
guage. This writer 
may be tempted 
to limit the art 
song to the mold 
of the European 
tradition, yet is 
not a song sung by 
Buffy St. Marie just 
as artful in ts way 
as one by Faure or, 
yes, Rorem, who numbered among the selected 
composers this evening? Well St. Marie is gen- 
erally not included on such programs, and the 
pool drawn from tends to be made up of the 
same colored waters, ripples and content from 
one end to the other. 


Perhaps the rapidly failing hearing of a critic 
is a factor that colors his judgment, because 
words are essential in getting a handle on a 
potpourri of newly encountered works. Even 
when the musical line is utterly exquisite, the 
sense of a song needs to be felt in its entirety. 
So one question we ask is why texts were not 
supplied with the programs tonight. True, the 
lights were lowered for the audience, a situa- 
tion which would have made text hard to fol- 
low. But there is always the opportunity to 
look them over beforehand or even afterward, 
for a musical experience does not have to end 
with the last note. The singing, while often 
quite winning, especially by Wendy Brown, fa- 
vored the long legato line over clear diction. 
So to firm up our judgment we asked several of 
the composers to send us the texts. The genie- 
like Google also came to our aid in tracking 
down the poetic lines. 

Was it planned or just coincidental that the 
opening four-song set, Simon Says by Carmela 
Sinco, was the raciest and most contempora- 
neously chorded of the evening with punchy 
cadences and tongue-in-cheek underpinnings 
in the piano part, played to perfection by Mr. 
Bo. Baritone Coleman had a great time sing- 
ing these songs, and his by now infamous 
“See-how-comfortable-I-am-in-my-own-skin” 
posture served him well here. 

Also somewhat dissonant were the two dra- 
matic offerings by Richard Owen that followed. 
The second selection. “I felt a funeral in my 
brain,” was substantial in length and con- 
firmed the belief that Emily Dickenson is only 
matched by St. Nicholas in gift-giving, espe- 
cially to composers of song. For this poem, 
even if clearly of the 19th century and not one 
of her best, is ahead of its time in honestly re- 
vealing the inner feelings of the creative artist 
as it surges on. The two songs may not have 
been ideally served by the pleasant but not 
very commanding tenor voice of John Nelson, 
but he made up for thinness with firm control 
and understanding. [see verse at end] 

To soften the severity of the program, there 
was a pleasant change of pace offered after 
intermission by Jonny Rodgers, Lou’s nephew. 
He sang three songs which he accompanied 
himself on guitar. We liked the final song best, 
“A Bowl of Blackberries,” which has nothing to 
do with pocket computers. 

The songs performed solo by Wendy Brown 
ranged from Mira Spektor’s intriguing Mary 
Shelley set, to John David Earnest’s yearning 
cycle, In Tomorrow's Fields, to Ned Rorem’s 
fresh, dewy “Early in the Morning,” a truly 
wide-ranging assortment to test her stunning- 
ly impressive vocal line. With Mr. Coleman, she 
sang Richard Peaslee’s conversational “This 
Year, Next Year,” and Lou Rodgers’ near Sond- 
heim-like “Island of Us,” from her Aquitaine 
Dialogues. 


Already stage-experienced and well- 
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schooled, Elizabeth Cherry, who appears so 
youthfully unpretentious and sensual, with a 
smile that, as they used to say when language 
never went beyond staid bounds, can knock 
your socks off, was utterly delicious in three 
songs by Jon Deak. The cycle, True Intimate 
Confessions, included “When My Husband's 
Away” and “30 Days Without Sex.” Since their 
lyrics derived from True Confessions Magazines, 
reading matter for pre-menstrual housewives, 
you can bet they border on soap opera more 
than hot sex. Sandwiched between those two, 
“Oh, God, Please Take Back Our Little Girl,” 
was a serious song about the heart-wrenching 
dilemma of accepting a malformed baby. 

Ms. Cherry was equally effective when 
teamed up with Ms. Brown in a song (“Rachel 
Dances by the Sea”) by Stefania de Kenessey, 
and with Mr. Nelson and Ms. Brown. She also 
formed a sweet trio with Messrs. Nelson and 
Coleman in “The Rainbow,” a setting by Mr. 
Rorem of a poem by Wordsworth. It ended the 
program convincingly, one of the best we have 
witnessed from Lou Rodgers and her Golden 
Fleece. 


I felt a funeral in my brain, 

And mourners, to and fro, 

Kept treading, treading, till it seemed 
That sense was breaking through. 


And when they all were seated, 

A service like a drum 

Kept beating, beating, till I thought 
My mind was going numb. 


And then I heard them lift a box, 
And creak across my soul 

With those same boots of lead, again. 
Then space began to toll 


As all the heavens were a bell, 

And Being but an ear, 

And I and silence some strange race, 
Wrecked, solitary, here 


A Beautiful Peak, Indeed 
by Mark Greenfest ©2007 

‘Second Viennnese Roots and Shoots. Al- 
ban Berg: Vier Stücke, Op. 5 © Anton We- 
bern: Drei Stücke, Op. 11 © Hanns Eisler: 
Duo, Op. 7 © Kati Agocs; Immutable Dreams 
e George Perle: Night Song « Milton Bab- 
bitt: None but the Lonely Flute ¢ Arnold 
Schoenberg, (arr. Webern): Kammersym- 
phonie, Op. 9. Da Capo Chamber Players: 
David Bowlin, violin; Andre Emilianoff, 
cello; Blair McMillen, piano; Patricia Spen- 
cer, flute; Meighan Stoops, clarinet. Merkin 
Concert Hall, NY, NY. January 28, 2007. 

Da Capo Chamber Players, whose name liter- 
ally means “From the top,” put on a program of 
top composers, the Viennese Arnold Schoen- 
berg and his protégés, Berg, Webern, Eisler, 
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next-generation Americans George Perle and 
Milton Babbitt, and the brilliant young Cana- 
dian-Hungarian composer Kati Agocs, a Juil- 
liard graduate. Both the Agocs world premiere, 
Immutable Dreams, and the classic Perle Night 
Song had been commissioned by the ensemble, 
albeit in different decades. Composers Milton 
Babbitt and Kati Agocs were present, as was 
Mrs. Shirley Perle. 

The program opened with the Berg Vier 
Stücke (1913). With two young, exciting and 
virtuosic performers, Meighan Stoop and Blair 
McMillen (M.S.M. and Bard faculty playing 
clarinet and piano, respectively), this striking 
duet sprang to life. 

Webern’s Drei Stiicke (1914) followed. This 
gem of three miniatures—a landmark of music, 
where every gesture tells, long or short, how- 
ever inflected—received a magnificent perfor- 
mance by cellist Andre Emilianoff and pianist 
Blair McMillen. (They repeated—da capoed— 
the piece after a brief talk by Mr. Emilianoff 
that was longer than the piece itself.) 

Hanns Eisler’s Duo (1924) was next. Is this a 
minuet or an off-kilter waltz? It’s very passion- 
ate—atonally astringent, but full of life and 
love, as the two instruments, violin and cello, 
serenade each other. 

Then, the centerpiece of the program, 
the newly commissioned work by Kati Agocs 
(b. 1975), Immutable Dreams (2007), had its 
world premiere. This piece, written in the light 
of Schoenberg's Pierrot Lunaire, displayed new 
constellations of timbre—some raw, some 
effervescent, some _ irridescent, some in- 
candescent, and some luminous. Composer 
Agocs marshals this galaxy of sound into a 
brilliant new composition that, metaphori- 
cally, is visually striking, and aurally gorgeous. 
The ensemble’s playing was wonderful. After 
intermission, the 
previously com- 
missioned work, 
George Perle’s 
Night Song (1990) 
had its second 
perfomance in 
New York in a 
week; this night, 
by the ensemble, 
which had com- 
missioned it. 

This nocturne, 
which is as vigor- 
ous as it is ethe- 
real, is one of 
those rare works—a widened serial universe 
of sound. Its performance by Da Capo seemed 
perfect. Next, Milton Babbitt’s playful None but 
the Lonely Flute (1991) was performed by Pa- 
tricia Spencer, practically dancing across mu- 
sic stands. Although this is a modern serialist 
piece, it nevertheless, reminds me of a dance 
with pan pipes, and of Debussy’s Afternoon of 


Alban Berg 


a Faun—it has passionate intensity. Patricia 
Spencer gave a truly remarkable performance. 

The final piece in the program was its anchor 
—Arnold Schoenberg's Kammersymphonie 
(1906), which Anton Webern had arranged for 
private performance by a chamber ensemble. 
This is a landmark in music-chromaticism 
pushed to its limits. One imagines it’s as vivid 
today, in the ten hands and two mouths of 
these musicians, as it was then; the melody, 
moreover, is lyrical, even lovely at times. 

Then, after the last loud round of applause, 
the audience and performers retreated upstairs 
for a post-concert reception. With gatherings 
like these (open to all), a sense of commu- 
nity develops between performers, composers, 
friends and audience, from concert to concert. 
Thanks, Da Capo. 

*[ed. note: The name Schoenberg literally 
means beautiful mountain] 


“All Over the Keys” 

by Gene Pritsker ©2007 
FEEDBACK: Jazz & pop influences on con- 
temporary music. Music by Ray Green, 
Ravel, Schulhoff, Paul Schoenfield and 
Marty Ehrlich. Downtown Music Produc- 
tions, Mimi Stern-Wolfe, director and pi- 
anist; Marilyn Dubow & Rieko Kawabata, 
violins; Lotu Berkowitz, viola; Gili Sharett, 
bassoon; David Hopkins, clarinet; Dan Bar- 
rett, cello; Marty Ehrlich, sax; Mark Helias, 
bass; Mark Ferber, drums. St, Marks in the 
Bowery, NY, NY. Feb. 11. 

I was able to hear in their entirety three 
composers on this concert: Schulhoff, Schoen- 
field and Ehrlich. Following Ray Green’s Holi- 
day for Four for viola, clarinet, bassoon and 
piano, and the “Blues” movement from Maurice 
Ravel's Violin-Piano Sonata, which I missed 
because of transit problems, Marty Ehrlich and 
Mimi Stern-Wolfe performed Erwin Schulhoff’s 
Hot Sonata for saxophone and piano, which 
really sounds like music from the time it was 
written, very prewar. (Schulhoff died in a Nazi 
camp in 1942.) In all the music I ever heard 
by Schulhoff, there is certainly a voice, but it 
never blows me away; the material is rigid and 
uninspired in some way. There is something of 
his own there, which to me is very important, 
but it lacks that something, which can’t be put 
into words, which is why we write music. 

Paul Schoenfeld’s Cafe Musique for Piano Trio 
reminds me of the Leroy Anderson way of com- 
posing. It is all very well written, very melodic 
and cute, but it lacks substance. It immedi- 
ately sounds like music you have heard before 
(which some people think is a good thing): 
it does not make you think differently or see 
new sentiments; it plays on what you already 
expect. It’s surface music, written with craft, 
but still unimposing enough to be able to have 
a beer and a conversation, too, with a friend 
at a cafe while it plays in the background. 
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The concert ended with the most original 
music, Jazz Compositions, mostly improvised, 
by Marty Ehrlich (and Friends). The melodies 
and modes they were spinning were a breath of 
fresh air. The trio is standard, the forms seem 
pretty straight ahead (and I am no newcomer 
to jazz in all its forms), yet presented with the 
background of the unoriginal and sometimes 
corny music of Schulhoff and Schoenfeld, 
Ehrlich’s trio of sax, bass and drums shined. 

So did the performers of this concert: Mimi 
Stern-Wolfe was all over the keys in most of 


Marty Ehrlich 


the pieces on the program. Dan Barrett rocked 
that cello, and violinist Rieko Kawabata had 
a beautiful tone throughout. Marty Ehrlich on 
sax and his band of Mark Helias on bass and 
Mark Ferber on drums swung and improved the 
serious business that it was. 


“A Long in Coming Redemption” 
by BLC ©2007 

“The Poet of Bleecker Street, IV.” Songs 
set to the poems of Ilsa Gilbert by Koch, 
Lipper, Benson, Berg, Ganz, McBride and 
Warwick. Singers: Anthony Turner, Gayla 
Morgan, Kurt Alakulppi, Peter Clark and 
Lucy Sorlucco. Members of the Downtown 
Chamber Opera Players, Mimi Stern-Wolfe, 
artistic director. St. Marks in the Bowery, 
NY, NY. March 25. 

Sooner or later the miracle that is the unit- 
ing of two souls to produce sublime art, is 
bound to happen when that possibility is giv- 
en time and opportunity. Ilsa Gilbert, a genu- 
ine treasure in our midst, has struggled long 
and hard to hear her words soar far above and 
beyond the street with which she has become 
identified. Until this occasion, at least for us, 
only a small handful of composers have met 
the challenge of collaboration between her 
words and their music with real success. But 
on this Sunday afternoon there was an elec- 
tricity in the room that made one thing very 
clear: Ilsa had touched just about everybody 
on the program in some substantial way, and 
they had responded in kind. The illusion of a 
sit-down-together collaboration was simply 
overwhelming. 

And let's not overlook the performance 
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element in these collaborations; the interpret- 
ers, too, were highly charged for the occa- 
sion. The first of the premieres that struck us 
as truly inspired was Binnette Lipper’s setting 
of Gilbert’s “The Crime” (1991). It was sung 
by Gayla Morgan, a soprano who can hit high 
notes with astonishing clarity and brilliance. 
Composer Mark Grant was aware of that when 
he assigned her to perform his Red Berries on 
a program held at Westbeth several years ago. 
He tested the color of her voice with wildly 
affecting results. Both Ms. Morgan and Ms. 
Lipper, a composer winning plaudits in the 
music press for her work, well understood the 
emotions made plain through striking meta- 
phors and the devices of rhythm and repetition 
in lines like 
Those who did you in, 
All wear gold earrings, 
As they pass 
Before your eyes, 
Letting you know 
That life rushes along 
On its merry gangplank 
And the pirate is time, 
The pirate is time 
There were many other ambitious settings 
requiring demandingly expressive vocalizing. 
Philip Benson's Three Winter Songs (a poem of 
2002), is a triptych of “Winter Night/Light/ 
Bright” and is moving and personal, with words 
that create a haunting sense of cold darkness 
and deep longing. Tenor Kurt Alakulppi, with 
his Finnish background, seemed so right for 
this work, bathed in Northern European senti- 
ments and its Bergmannesque mood. Another 
exceptional decision by the composer was the 
use of a piano trio as accompaniment. 
Lightening up just a bit, Christopher Berg’s 
Two Poets, as Seen by Another, was one of Ms. 
Gilbert’s personal assessments of other artists. 
(She read her “On Hearing Benjamin Britten’s 
War Requiem” right after this.) “Robert Lowell” 
(1973) has her wondering about the events in 
his “long-suffering” career. “James Merrill” 
(1992), in a rather lengthy text, speaks of at- 
tending “a reading with literati and great po- 
ets” until a young man with broad shoulders 
sits down directly in front of her, leaving her 
to wonder about him. Well, we have all dealt 
with that particular unintentional nuisance, 
the huge guy with the 8-inch thick neck ap- 
pearing right there in front of us and ruining 
our enjoyment of an event. Ms. Gilbert man- 
ages to balance the humor of the situation, 
cogitating about whether the man wearing a 
baseball cap backwards is a poetry lover or 
an athlete who happened to wander into the 
wrong venue. Mr. Berg plays along with his 
music never getting in the way of the lines, 
something we have carped about before. 
Eugene McBride has again set Gilbert to mu- 
sic with “The Young Sleep” (a poem of 2004, a 
time in which the poet may have been thinking 


seriously about life's uncompromising personal 
losses—memories abound during such times). 
It is rich in mood and deeply felt. The opening 
words, “The young sleep/ The old weep/ The 
coward will creep...” set the stage stylistically, 
sort of reminiscent of the opening of her pow- 
erful poem of a prostitute, “Some call me a 
bimbo/ With arms akimbo./ I beckon those in 
limbo/ With my eyes. 

Though the two poems share a certain kind 
of resignation, the mood is quite different in 
“Sleep.” Mr. McBride takes its 31 lines very de- 
liberately (over seven minutes), never flinch- 
ing from the message. Baritone Anthony Turner 
sang the lines exquisitely. 

The last and largest of the premieres was 
Mary Carol Warwick's Considering Cloning and 
Mortality, which incorporates three separate 
poems into the composition: “A Brave Matter” 
(2001); “Mourning on the Mountain” (2002); 
and “Thoughts on Being Alone” (2005). Ms. 
Warwick assigned two singers to the work, a 
mezzo soprano (Misa Iwama) and a soprano 
(Ms. Morgan), with each of them soloing in the 
first two and singing a duet in the ironically 
cast finale. Though 12 minutes long, it had 
fine moments and seemed so beautifully knit, 
considering that the poet had not intended 
the poems to be read together. 


“There was an electricity 
in the room” 


The non-premieres included Frederic Koch's 
“The Bee” and “Time for Taps.” We heard these 
before on a program, as we recall, when the 
singer did a little dance to “Taps.” Cuban 
Dance of Isabelle Ganz (rhyme intended?) was 
sung by contralto Lucy Sorlucco, who began 
with complete abandon—some fancy foot- 
work—until she realized she needed the safety 
of the easel in order to read the words. It was 
a charming lapse, but Ms. Sorlucco managed 
to convey the Latin spirit to the appreciative 
audience very nicely indeed. Less charming, 
we are sorry to say, was Ms. Gilbert’s decision 
to read some of her poems while the musical 
settings were being changed. Unfortunately, 
Ms. Gilbert had a bad cough that day. Her 
Britten poem was introduced as an anti-war 
statement, a sentiment that was certainly 
appropriate for this time. Like her James 
Merrill poem, she offered some impressions of 
an event, rather than comment on the artistry 
or brilliance of another poet or of a composer. 
Personally we have found the War Requiem to 
be such a profoundly universal work of art that 
a label like “anti-war” does not do it justice. It 
goes far beyond political posturing to present 
a truly Christian statement with its heavenly 
boys choir singing in a high range that is at 
once innocent and shattering. And its tribute 
to one of England’s greatest poets, Wilfred 
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Owen, is the ultimate tragedy of the subject. 

But despite tempting fate this was still Ilsa 
Gilbert’s long-coming redemption. Without her 
inspiring words, there would have been no 
Binnette Lipper or Chris Berg or Gene McBride 
or Mary Carol Warwick to offer these gorgeous 
songs. The singers were all in perfect voice, 
and the instrumentalists (violinist Rieko Kawa- 
bata, bassoonist Ed Burns, cellist Dan Barrett, 
drummer Sam Lazzara) perfectly supportive. 
And with Mimi Stern-Wolfe at the piano, in- 
troducing the music and managing those un- 
expected problems that pop up, we were fully 
reminded who was the force behind this very 
special occasion. 


When Composers Play 
Musical Chairs 
by Peter Kroll ©2007 

Min Xiao-Fen: Blue Pipa © Harold Melt- 
zer: Virginal ¢ Vijay Iyer: Interventions ¢ 
Tania Leon: Indigena ¢ Andrew McKenna 
Lee: Arabescata © Kurt Rohde: White Boy; 
Man Invisible ¢ Steven Mackey: Deal. Vijay 
Iyer, piano; Steven Mackey, electric guitar; 
Andrew McKenna Lee, guitar; Harold Melt- 
zer, harpsichord; Kurt Rohde, viola; Jason 
Treuting, percussion; Min Xiao-Fen, pipa; 
Jeremy Robins, filmmaker; American Com- 
posers Orchestra, Dennis Russell Davis, 
conductor. NY, NY, Zankel Hall, March 26. 

This ACO concert, subtitled “Composers Out- 
front,” was interesting in that all soloists were 
playing their own compositions. It is not re- 
ally clear if this is the best way to perform a 
work, but at least it is “authentic.” Actually 
the pieces were invigorating, and it was espe- 
cially good to have Dennis Russell Davis back 
on the ACO podium. Last here in 2002, he is 
a very musical and dynamic leader, and helped 
present the ensemble and the works in their 
best light. It was also fitting that he was here 
since this was the 30th Anniversary of the ACO 
and he is one of its founders. I hope he returns 
more often. 

I note that the indication this was such 
an important anniversary was hardly men- 
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Andrew McKenna Lee 
tioned in the program notes. Such modesty is 
unnecessary from so important an ensemble. 

First to the solo works. Min Xiao-Fen’s piece 
is a brief tour de force. Singing in Chinese and 
at points sounding like an old-time scat vocal- 
ist, she also played her pipa like a virtuosic 
jazz improviser. Inspired by Miles Davis, there 
are quotes from his “Kind of Blue” album, 
but more important is the composer's mix of 
gentleness and power. Andrew McKenna Lee’s 
short work also was superbly performed and 
does achieve the composer's rather playful if 
limited intent of connecting his two loves of 
rock and roll and classical music [i.e. cross- 
ing a “Scarlatti sonata with a Jimi Hendrix 
solo...” ]. 

Meltzer’s composition is rich in instrumen- 
tation and thematic development. I was es- 
pecially taken with the opening movement's 
guitar and delicate intertwining of colors and 
dynamics using guitar and harpsichord. The 
harpsichord is used throughout the work as 
soloist and to instigate/comment on the often 
propulsive orchestral sections. 

Leon’s work was introduced by a video of her 
speaking about her life in Cuba, with photos 
from her youth, and its impact on her work. 
Indigena is a short composition with intense 
and varied rhythms and brilliant instrumental 
playing, especially for trumpet. 

Iyer’s piece was preceded by a warm and in- 
viting video about him composing. The same 
warmth is found in this composition, his first 
for orchestra. Iyer played the piano and had 
his laptop near-by. He writes that the work 
“alternates between through-composed sec- 
tions ... and brief sections involving ensemble 
improvisations...” Iyer further states that he 
did not attempt to create the usual concer- 
to model; instead he aimed for an “Ellington 
model, in which the pianist-composer provides 
occasional commentary from the music’s mar- 
gins.” The mix is handled creatively and has a 


delicacy about it, combined with quietly dis- 
sonant sections usually played by the orches- 
tra proper. The orchestration is sophisticated 
and the colors are intriguing. 

Mackey wrote Deal in 1995, and this was 
the chamber orchestra version of the piece. At 
close to 30 minutes it was the longest on the 
program According to the composer, it has a 
“serious but changeable tone” and combines 
a basically improvised guitar part with tape 
playback also handled by the soloist, an or- 
chestral component “composed and notated 
with great attention to detail and nuance” 
along with sounds from the “real” world (e.g., 
a barking dog). I note too that the electric 
guitar and drummer tend to dominate the 
work in terms of dynamics and color. To this 
listener, the piece has a very rock/jazz sense 
to it, but with a much wider variety of colors 
and harmonies than found in usual pop music. 
There were moments which held my interest, 
especially the contribution by percussionist 
Treuting, but overall the composition does not 
seem very compelling. 

The most impressive work on the program 
was Rohde’s, whose title “represents the two 
types of energy operating in the pieces...con- 
trasts [of himself] not opposites...” The first 
movement is [‘White Boy’] “the extrovert, the 
shell that appears on the surface [while] the 
second movement [‘Man Invisible’] is interior, 
more private.” These descriptions do not do 
justice to the emotional commitment with 
which the work was played, especially by the 
soloist-composer and its emotional impact 
on at least this listener. Virtuosic elements 
abound, including a rich but mournful sound 
from the viola. There were moments in the 
work which would make Tchaikovsky happy. 
But this is clearly a contemporary piece in 
its overall harmonic variety, pointillistic use 
of color and intricate structural development. 
This is a work which seems easier to write than 
it really is, and I hope that it is recorded soon. 
I also will remember Rohde’s rather gangly ap- 
pearance and the contrast one hears when he 
plays with so much fullness. 

I note that the Iyer is a world premiere 
while the Rohde and Mackey works were New 
York premieres 


A Woman to Remember 
by Linda Pehrson ©2007 

Leonard Lehrman: E.G. - A Musical Portrait 
of Emma Goldman (1869-1940). Helene 
Williams as the Russian Jewish American 
Radical Feminist Anarchist. Book & Lyr- 
ics by Mr. Lehrman & Karen Ruoff Kramer. 
Composer at the piano; Susan Blake at 
the slide projector. The Libertarian Book 
Club at the Living Theatre, Manhattan. 
May 1st. 

I caught the last of six performances in 
the greater New York area. E.G. is the finest 
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collaboration of the husband and wife team, 
Helene Williams and Leonard Lehrman I've ever 
experienced. Leonard told the audience in his 
introduction that this piece brought the two 
of them together. Helene auditioned for Emma 
Goldman and ended up with the part and the 
composer. It’s obviously a labor of love with 
the best music and the best acting I've seen 
and heard from both of them. Helene is Emma 
and Leonard all of the men in her life, which is 
no mean feat considering there were at least 
thirteen men listed in the program along with 
two women. 

The musical opens with Emma at age 64 in 
St. Tropez in 1933 filling out a visa form to 
re-enter the U.S. Completing the form takes 
us on a musical journey through her life and 
the people who influenced her. A metal fence, 
part of the set for the Living Theatre’s cur- 
rent production, The Brig, separated the audi- 
ence from Emma, which I thought worked well 
because it added to the feeling that Emma 
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was always fighting against being constrained 
and, in fact, had been jailed several times and 
deported. That is why she is filling out her 
visa form. 

The following interview by Abigail Schade 
Gary in the April 27th issue of the Jewish 
Standard (Teaneck NJ) gives a sense of Emma’s 
character. Helene Williams again speaks for 
Emma Goldman. 

Q. Does the general public know who you 

are? 

A. Not any more; sometimes I’m confused 

with Emma Lazarus. I’m mostly known as an 

anarchist, but I’m so much more than that. 

Q. What do you consider your most impor- 
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tant legacy? 

A. The ACLU, which was founded by my 

friend, Roger Baldwin, in 1920, would prob- 

ably not exist without me. He credits me 

with having shaped his views. 

Q. You grew up in Lithuania--when did 

you learn English? 

A. I learned it when I was in jail in America. 

I spoke Yiddish and Russian as a child, and 

learned German in school. 

Q. What were you in jail for? 

A. That time, for inciting a not among 

unemployed workers. 

Q. How about the other times? 

A. For advocating birth control and obstruct- 

ing the draft in World War I. That last one is 

why I was deported. 

Q. Any regrets? 

A. Yes, never having children. But, as I say 

in the show, my situation is so unstable, liv- 

ing hand-to-mouth, dependent on the good 

will of editors, audiences, and fnends. What 

kind of a mother would I be? Also, I always 

wanted to come back and be an American 

citizen. This is the only place that I ever 

almost felt at home. 

Q. Are you a good, kind person? 

A. Oh, yes. Iam a mother to everyone. 

Q. But you are an anarchist, known for 

supporting people who threw bombs and 

tried to kill people. 

A. I couldn’t condemn violence if it was 

done for a good cause or in desperation. 

Who would deny a starving man his bread? 

This kind of witty, thought-provoking dia- 
logue runs throughout the musical as Emma 
banters with the men in her life. The 21 songs 
for which Leonard wrote the music and lyrics 
(except for some where the lyrics were writ- 
ten with Karen Ruoff Kramer) expand on the 
dialogue in their wit and bite. They express 
the characters’ emotions. I’d call them musi- 
cal monologues with some witty duets and en- 
semble numbers. Leonard even gets the audi- 
ence to sing along in “The Martial Maniac Run 
Amuck.” Particularly memorable and moving 
pieces that Emma sings are the toe-tapping 
“If I Can't Dance” and the hauntingly beauti- 
ful “Where Do I Belong?” To sum it all up, the 
E.G. experience is an exhilarating portrayal of 
Emma Goldman’s remarkable life. 


from 


Mark Greenfest ©2007 

The 2007 Grawemeyer Award was presented 
to Composer Sebastian Currier of New York 
at Carnegie Hall in a concert by the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, which hosts the award, on 
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Your Music FILES 


Our NMYP© (new-music “yellow pages”) now 
features a set of categories called Audio down- 
loads. If you are a composer with MP3 files, we 

invite you to place your name and URL on our 

“Audio downloads—By Composer” listing.* 
It’s free.** Your downloadable music files will be 
available to thousands. 

Help us make NMYP© the supermarket for great 
online listening, as well as for all sorts of new- 
music categories and services. 

Here are just a few of them: 


e Audio downloads (MP3’s, etc.) - 
by composer 


e Awards and financial support 


e CDs - labels - contemporary 
music exclusively 


e Chamber groups - under 4 members 


e Chamber orchestras 


e Composers - contemporary - 
specializing in ...chamber music 
...Concert music...[etc.] 


e Computer/electronic music - centers 
e Conductors - concert music 


e Ensembles (See also String quartets; 
Wind ensembles) 


e Festivals 


e Opera/Music theater companies 


e Performers (with substantial new- 
music credits) 


e Venues 


* Short samples running less than a minute do 
not qualify 
** Up to three entries per URL 


Visit www.newmusicon.org [click on yellow box] 
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TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 
TRADITIONS, TRIBUTES 
by Leonard Lehrman ©2006 
“May you live to 120” is the traditional Yid- 
dish wish for long life. And if Nadia Boulanger 
had not died in 1979, that’s how old she’d be 
on Sept. 16 of this year. 


zit 
Humi 


Nadia Boulanger in Paris, March 1972 


Her influence continues to be felt, and the 
new 263-page paperback, The Conservatoire 
Américain: A History by Kendra Leonard (Scare- 
crow, 2007), should open a lot of eyes to the 
qualities, both good and not so good, of her 
legacy. I was fascinated to learn, for example, 
in Appendix G, that my high school instrumen- 
tal music teacher, the late Harold Gilmore, had 
won a composition prize under Boulanger at 
Fontainebleau in 1966, just three years before 
I did. And yet, frustratingly, he is for some rea- 
son not among the 117 of us listed in Appen- 
dix F: “Selected Notable Students.” Neither are 
some of Boulanger’s most prominent pupils like 
Virgil Thomson, Marc Blitzstein, Paul Bowles, 
Philip Glass, Roy Harris, Thea Musgrave, Daniel 
Pinkham, Ben Yarmolinsky, Chris Yavelow, and 
Elie Sieqmeister, who I guess studied with her 
primarily in Paris and/or Gargenville, rather 
than Fontainebleau. 

The tradition of which she was an important 
part was well in evidence at pianist David Kor- 
evaar’s ebullient Merkin Hall recital of April 11, 
2007. The program drew upon the bounteous 
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resources of the Ricardo Vines collection at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder, which also 
houses the American Music Research Center, 
that has hosted tributes to Boulanger, Blitz- 
stein, and many others. Included were early 
20th century works by Jean Roger-Ducasse 
(reminiscent of Debussy, sentimental, then 
meandering), Louis Aubert’s noble Sillages, 
Ravel, and David Diamond disciple Lowell Li- 
ebermann, many of whose works Korevaar has 
recorded on Koch, and who was present for the 
performance. Sensitive crossed-hands work 
featured in the lovely encore: Anton Février’s 
Nocturne. 

Boulanger student Elie Siegmeister will be 
the subject of a bio-bibliography Kenneth 
0. Boulton and I are putting together for 
Scarecrow in time for his 2009 centennial. 
Meanwhile, the Leopold Stokowski Society in 
Holland has issued recordings of live perfor- 
mances of his Western Suite and Symphony 
#1. And Naxos, which issued Ken’s 2-CD set 
of Siegmeister’s piano music as part of their 
American Classics series in 1999, has this past 
year brought out CD 8.559424 “Scenes from 
Jewish Operas, Volume 2,” including the first 
orchestral recording of any of his operas: the 
climactic final scene from his one-acter after 
the eponymous Bernard Malamud story, The 
Lady of the Lake. The very Catholic Boulanger 
would be turning in her grave because of the 
climactic stage directions: “Isabella slowly un- 
buttons her bodice, revealing a bluish line of 
numbers on her bare breasts.” Those directions 
were actually not followed at the October 1985 
92nd St. Y premiere, as the soprano refused. (A 
prosthesis like the one used by Kelly Kaduce in 
the final scene of the recent premiere of Ricky 
Ian Gordon’s Grapes of Wrath was, presumably, 
not available.) But maybe the CD will inspire a 
new, less inhibited production. 

Also on the recording are excerpts from Hugo 
Weisgall’s monumental opera Esther, along with 
portions of David Schiff’s Gimpel the Fool. All 
these works merit full recordings, which the 
Schiff has just received—to be reviewed next 
time. The Seattle Symphony plays well under 
Gerard Schwarz in the Siegmeister and the 
Weisgall. In the latter, Juliana Gondek shines 
in her portrayal of the title role, originally cre- 
ated by Lauren Flanigan. The masterful libretto 
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by Charles Kondek also calls for a breast-baring 
scene, which likewise did not happen, in the 
very successful 1993 NYCO premiere. 

It didn’t happen either at the New York Phil- 
harmonic’s first (concert) performances June 
8, 9, and 12, 2007 of Paul Hindemith’s one-act 
opera, Sancta Susanna, op. 21 (1921), at the 
climax of which the title character is supposed 
to “tear off her wimple, veil, and girdle” as 
she “rips the loincloth from the crucifix.” Ric- 
cardo Muti led with great passion; a seasoned 
Brigitte Pinter sang the role of confidante 
Clementia with compassion, without a score, 
while Tatiana Serjan in the title role displayed 
a lovely voice with less than perfect diction. 
Marcus DeLoach, who also has a small role on 
the Siegmeister CD, made his Philharmonic 
debut (with a walk-on speaking role) as did 
Juliane Borg. Jane Gilbert and the New York 
Choral Artists performed as nuns. 

Another student of Nadia Boulanger, Elliott 
Carter, is approaching his own centennial, Dec. 
11, 2008, with no signs of weakening. Jimmy 
Levine and the Met Orchestra featured his 
latest compositions at Carnegie Hall May 13: 
the three miniatures known as Three Illusions, 
written 2002-2004, and the 2003 Dialogues 
for Piano and Chamber Orchestra, with solo- 
ist Nicolas Hodges—not quite as formidable 
a piece as his 1967 Piano Concerto, but not 
unimpressive either. 


Leonard Lehrman and Elie Siegmeister, Nov., 1978 
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Carter was also featured on Gregg Smith's 
awe-inspiring 50th Anniversary concert at St. 
Peter's Citicorp Nov. 19, 2005, with his Harvest 
Home (1937, rev. 1995/7). The Easter Carol 
of Charles Ives (1874-1954), also appeared 
on the program. Living composers who were 
represented, and present, included Jack Bee- 
son, John Biggs, James Fritschel, along with 
Edmund Najera, Fred Thayer, Dale Jergenson, 
and of course Gregg Smith, the last four of 
whom also conducted. Smith’s and Richard 
Thompson’s arrangements of Harold Arlen were 
heard, in one case with additional lyrics (to 
Johnny Mercer's “Blues in the Night”) by Kim 
Rich. Kim was Elie Siegmeister’s last collabora- 
tor, and is working with me on an opera to be 
called Alger. 

Thompson’s and Rich’s 52nd Street Suite, led 
by Jergenson, proved a rollicking finale to the 
Jan. 13, 2007 Gregg Smith Singers concert, 
again at St. Peter's. Karel Husa’s 2000 setting 
of a Moravian folk song opened the program, 
which also featured works of Ron Jeffers, Don- 
ald Waxman, David Bennett Thomas (two N.Y. 
premieres, including Songs of Seasons: A Cal- 
endar of Haiku, on a Kim Rich text), Ned Ro- 
rem (Four Sonnets, deftly accompanied by Tom 
Schmidt on piano), Edmund Najera, and Gregg 
Smith (with Schmidt on organ). 

Also at St. Peter’s, and also inspired by 
Boulanger and her students, were a series of 
concerts by New Music New York, organized by 
tenor William George and mezzo-soprano Anna 
Tonna. I particularly appreciated the inclusion 
of Marc Blitzstein’s “Modest Maid” in the April 
29, 2006 “Songs of Post-War New York” pro- 
gram, and was gratified to have two of my own 
works included, along with those of Blitzstein, 
Bowles, Carter, Chanler, Copland, Diamond, 
Duke, Elwell, Glanville-Hicks, Glass, Harris, 
Manziarly, Musgrave, Pinkham, Siegmeister, 
Thomson, Trimble, and Yarmolinsky in their 
Americans in Paris: Songs by American students 
of Nadia Boulanger on March 6, 2007. I wrote 
a piece especially for them, to conclude their 
“21st Century Shakespeare” program May 1st, 
which I could not attend, but much enjoyed in 
dress rehearsal and on the excellent CD they 
made of the 28 numbers (12 of them premieres 
—including a never-performed Blitzstein Trio 
from A Winter's Tale) on that concert, each one 
more beautiful than the last. Praise is espe- 
cially due to soprano Beth Anne Hatton, mez- 
zos Rita Litchfield and Tonna, baritone Bruce 
Rameker, pianist Andrew Pau, along with 5 
other instrumentalists, and especially tenors 
Bill George and Steven Ebel, who were also 
represented as composers. 

Mark Greenfest, who did manage to attend 
all of the group’s programs this season, wrote 
of their Oct. 8, 2006 “plugged-in” perfor- 
mance at the Ars Nova Theater of New Strings: 
New Works for String Quartet and Voices: “The 
short pieces ranged from pleasant to compel- 
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ling; and the performances, lovely to superb. 
I really enjoyed this evening—the music, per- 
formers, and program balance was so right.” 
The May 1st concert he called “remarkable 
in its programming....” Among the perform- 
ers, he singled out “Ms. Hatton, whose lovely 
tone and diction can light up an evening; Ms. 
Tonna, whose rich color and expression convey 
deep feelings; Mr. Rameker, who can inflect 
a vocal tone or an eyebrow to give the most 
perceptive performance;” and “Mr. George, the 
programming director, composer and colorfully 
controlled and energetic tenor.... Likewise, 
the instrumental performers gave polished to 
stunning performances.” 

The March concert featured Rameker singing 
the world premiere of Siegmeister’s Lincoln in 
Springfield, the score of which I had just found 
at the Library of Congress. Wilson Southerland 
was the talented pianist in all but my two 
pieces (“The Voice of Chief Seathl” and “Ker- 
erte A Ti”), in which I accompanied Bill George 
and the lovely mezzo-soprano Sylvie Jensen, 
respectively. The program enjoyed a preview 
March 4th at the intimate Vertical Player Rep- 
ertory, housed in the Brooklyn apartment of 
Judith Barnes, who shone in the title role in 
Darius Milhaud’s Medée, in an ambitious pro- 
duction with piano, 6 principals, and a chorus 
of 13(!) which we caught in one of its 9 per- 
formances Nov. 9-Dec. 20, 2006. 

Ebel’s clear, strong, sweet voice was also 
heard to advantage, along with baritone Tom 
Meglioranza, in the American Opera Proj- 
ects production at the Guggenheim of Louis 
Karchin’s Romulus, after the 1854 farce by 
Dumas père May 20 & 21. Katrina Thurman as 
the ingenue and Wilbur Pauley as the heavy 
completed the excellent singing cast, which 
was accompanied by 11 members of the Wash- 
ington Square Ensemble, vigorously conducted 
by the composer, effectively staged by Peter 
Flynn. The musical idiom was busy and not very 
focused tonally, but did not get in the way of 
the comedy, which was very well received. This 
was the third AOP production we had seen, 
the others being Darkling, in which Marcus 
DeLoach stole the show with a gorgeous Lee 
Hoiby song at the very end, and Jan Hamer’s 
promising Holocaust opera after Yehuda Nir’s 
memoir, Lost Childhood, still in progress, and 
being workshopped in Tel Aviv this summer. 
More power—and audiences—to them all! 

One of the great masters of late 20th century 
comic opera, Seymour Barab, was represented 
twice in New York this spring, first by Lou Rod- 
gers’ Golden Fleece Ltd. May 17-20 downtown 
at the 14th Street Y Theater, then by the Af- 
ter Dinner Opera Company June 11 uptown at 
the Leonard Nimoy Thalia in Symphony Space. 
Both productions included his two-person one- 
acter The Duel, with confident tenor Patrick 
Lynch as the outwitted savvy Lover downtown, 
and a somewhat shaky Scott Spinnato in the 


same role uptown. The June performance had 
the advantage of surrounding the work with 
four more Barab pieces, all under the title The 
Husband, the Wife, The Lover, which just about 
summed up all the characters in all of them, 
and preceding that with two more Barab one- 
acts, Everyone Has to Be Free (starring a radi- 
ant Kate Amatuzzo as the Princess) and the 
three-part “opera skit,” Savoir (not “Savoire,” 
as per the program) Faire. Stage director 
Louisa Jonason took over the musical direc- 
tion as well at the last minute, and provided 
vivacious piano accompaniment. Among her 
nine Mercyhurst College students who took all 
the roles, Jacqueline Edford stood out in the 
opening piece of the second half, My Sweet 
Wifey, based on a folk ballad the Weavers used 
to sing called “You Old Fool.” The variations 
on infidelity concluded on a cheery note, with 
all promising, in quasi-Cole Porter mode, to be 
“faithful in our fashion.” 

A much more musically adventurous comic 
opera by John Eaton, Pumped Fiction, opened 
the American Composers Alliance Festival at 
the same Nimoy Thalia June 20, 2007. The 
libretto by the composer's daughter, Estela 
Eaton, was based in part on her own experi- 
ence interviewing for secretarial jobs in Cali- 
fornia and walking into an adult toy factory 
Specializing in penis pumps. As in the May 
1 New Music New York concert, six singers 
and six instrumentalists participated. Except 
here, as in many of Eaton’s “pocket operas,” 
the instrumentalists also had vocal and dra- 
matic roles to play. In fact each got to play 
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two or three roles, including at least one penis 
apiece, donning appropriate hats, in a dream 
sequence: Pianist Christopher Oldfather got to 
be the Diplomat Penis, percussionist Dennis 
Sullivan the raping and plundering Military Pe- 
nis (along with Bodybuilder Arnold). Violinist 
Ana Milosavljevic, cellist Jody Redhage, flut- 
ist Jane Rigler, and clarinetist Meighan Stoops 
got to be, respectively, the Femme Penis, Old 
Penis, Young Penis, and Liberal Penis, the last 
of whom intoned: “We are GUILTY! We must 
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atone, stay down” in honor of “the innocent 
victims of Penistory!” Jennifer Roderer had a 
star turn as Mother Eris in the opening death 
scene, returning as Bear Mother near the end, 
urging her daughter on. (She was also the 
star of the Composers Concordance Greenwich 
House concert of May 18, stealing the show 
with Eaton’s Sor Juana Songs of 1998, sing- 
ing with dramatic aplomb, even if not always 
exactly on the quarter-tones called for in the 
score.) 

Daphne, the librettist’s ingenue alter-ego, 
was embodied by a vocally high-flying Linda 
Larson. Despite attaching tin cans to her chest 
in one dance sequence, her character could 
not succeed in attracting the attention of 
the male characters whose love interest dwelt 
mostly on themselves or each other. They in- 
cluded Ken Roht as Eros, James Archie Worley 
as Valdez, Craig Phillips as Cornelius, and the 
aptly named James Bobick as the (also aptly 
named) Dr. Bloom. 

The audience for the Eaton premiere was per- 
fect, comprised largely of composers gathered 
to hear each other's works; Karl Kramer-Johan- 
sen’s musical direction and Beth Greenberg’s 
stage direction raised this event above the 
rest. Despite its thorny microtonal and serial 
language, one could almost go out humming 
the last four notes of the music, as all sang, 
repetitively: “The supple will prevail.” 

Other highlights of the June 20-23 ACA Fes- 
tival will be covered next issue. 

The Eaton opus would, one would think, go 
very well with the current, priapically preoc- 
cupied works of David Del Tredici, celebrat- 
ing his 70th birthday this year with an array 
of concerts, though none including, yet, his 
notorious and _ still-unperformed song cycle 
on The Penis Poems. In a loving tribute at 
the Brooklyn Conservatory of Music March 17, 
2007, pianist Marc Peloquin opened with the 
composer's Three Gymnopedies (2003), a mu- 
sical pun-replete homage to Satie, and Bach, 
and Robert Helps, and DDT’s life partner Ray 
Warman. The rest of the program was accom- 
panied by the composer himself: at the piano 
for mezzo-soprano Re’ut Ben Ze’ev's rendition 
of the 6-song cycle Chana’s Story on texts by 
Chana Bloch; and conducting 13 instrumental- 
ists (including a wind-machine) for soprano 
Melissa Fogarty in the EOS Orchestra-com- 
missioned Dracula. Both were very impressive 
pieces and performances. In between, former 
DDT student Theodore Wiprud interviewed the 
composer, who carped fictively: “You still owe 
me a couple of counterpoint assignments!” In 
describing his own stylistic veer in the 1980s 
from serial to tonal, he quipped, perhaps echo- 
ing the famous satricial line re Al Gore and the 
Internet: “I think I invented tonality!” 

David Del Tredici was one of my teachers 
at Harvard; another was Leon Kirchner, whose 
Third String Quartet with Electronic Sound 
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=~ (largely produced by 
< Morton  Subotnick) 
won the Pulitzer 
Prize the year before 
I got there. It took 
another 40 years 
for him to write 
his Fourth Quartet, 
which was beauti- 
fully performed, 
along with the first 
three, by the Orion 
Quartet at Tully Hall 
March 7, 2007. The new quartet, in one move- 
ment, is much shorter than any of the others, 
but acts as a kind of summing up, linking the 
Bartókian and Bergian language of the first 
two as a kind of epilogue to the Third—#3 and 
4 being performed without pause. 

One of the most successful composition stu- 
dents of Del Tredici’s (and Siegmeister’s) is Tom 
Cipullo, whose opera Glory Denied, adapted by 
the composer from the book by Tom Philpott, 
was given a sumptuous production at Brooklyn 
College May 5 & 6, 2007. David Kissel created 
the sets, lighting, and text projections that 
danced around the four singers, bringing the 
work to life. Someone really should have cor- 
rected his spelling and “grammer” [sic], but 
his creative contribution made the marital 
drama of expectation and betrayal both more 
abstract and more moving. The work is really 
about only two people: Colonel Floyd James 
Thompson, America’s longest-held prisoner of 
war in Vietnam, and his wife Alyce, whom he 
expects to be faithful to him, but is not. Ci- 
pullo has divided each 
of the characters into 
an older and younger 
self, making the pos- 
sibilities of ensemble 
that much richer. So- 
pranos Melanie Curcio 
and Gretchen Munding- 


David Del Tredici. 


er, tenor Jan Heinrich 
Kuschel, and baritone 
Scott Roche each had 
a nice set piece or two: 
Cipullo knows how to set text, and how to 
write arias —and interludes too. 

A political conservative, but one open to 
all sorts of cultural experimentation, is the 
beloved teacher and composer Dinu Ghezzo, 
whose Retirement Concert April 28, 2007 at 
NYU was dedicated to the memory of Ron 
Mazurek (1943-2007) who had died suddenly 
two days before. Deviations from the printed 
program were not easy to follow, but Mazu- 
rek’s Satori for clarinet and electronics was a 
highlight, as was Joseph Pehrson’s Microproj 
for electronics and solo dancer — danced en- 
ticingly by his wife Linda in a white leotard. 
The major work was Ghezzo’s own Doina, a gor- 
geous semi-improvised Romanian folklore-in- 


7. 
Dinu Ghezzo 


Spired ensemble piece featuring his daughter 
Christine, soprano, with flutist/vocalist Wen- 
dy Luck, clarinetist Esther Lamneck, violinist 
Jeanann Seidman, cellist Dan Barrett, and pia- 
nist Marilyn Nonken. The evening was billed 
as an “i2 concert” in collaboration with the 
University of California, Irvine. The video con- 
nection thereto proved to be less than totally 
reliable, however. 

I have saved the best music heard this year 
for last: Harold Prince’s loving tribute to Lotte 
Lenya, and to Kurt Weill, performed respec- 
tively by Donna Murphy and Michael Cerveris 
for the Manhattan Theatre Club at the Bilt- 
more Theatre April 12-June 24, 2007. This was 
not just another “Berlin to Broadway” tribute 
with German and American hit songs, but a 
searing portrait of a passionate relationship, 
as documented and reflected in the letters of 
Weill and Lenya and strung together in a seam- 
less book by playwright Alfred Uhry under thie 
title LoveMusik. Murphy's voice is stretched to 
the limit, from the squeaky youthful soprano 
to the smoky mature contralto. Assigning the 
song “That’s Him,” so memorably sung in re- 
cent years by Ute Lemper and Angelina Réaux, 
to Cerveris, describing Weill’s impressions of 
Lenya’s feelings for other men, is inspired. 

Among the 12 cast members, David Pittu 
was outstanding as the slimy, promiscuous, 
but brilliant opportunist Bertolt Brecht, while 
John Scherer embodied Lenya’s supportive 
gay second husband, George Davis, who gets 
to sing the “September Song.” Twenty-nine 
numbers, many in translations from the Ger- 
man by Milton Granger, Michael Feingold (I 
wasn’t asked for mine, though the late Martha 
Schlamme preferred them to Feingold’s), and 
of course Marc Blitzstein, were aptly chosen 
as reflections of specific emotions felt by the 
characters in their saga of match and mis- 
match: 

Weill, a nice Jewish boy, son of a cantor, fell 
hard for the child prostitute who could barely 
read notes but became his muse for some of 
the century's greatest musical works. Blitz- 
stein was an important character too, writing 
special material for Lenya, and bringing The 
Threepenny Opera to life with his translation 
for her after Weill’s death. Too bad Prince and 
Uhry could not have included him. But perhaps 
another time. 

Blitzstein’s words were present, mostly, 
though uncredited, in the July 24, 2007 “Mu- 
sic As Political Statement” concert in Washing- 
ton Square Park that featured badly sung ex- 
cerpts from Threepenny. Pleasant, though, was 
the world premiere of Eric Salzman’s suite from 
the original 1929 anti-war Gershwin musical, 
Strike Up the Band. Next issue we'll take on 
Eric’s own work, The True Last Words of Dutch 
Schultz, that was presented by the Center for 
Contemporary Opera, led by Victoria Bond at 
Symphony Space May 19. M 
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Rock-a-bye baby 
at the tree’s roots ... 
by Chris Auerbach-Brown ©2007 


Sitting on my perch here in Cleveland, 
I (along with a handful of local peers and 
colleagues) watch with a mixture of horror, 
amusement, and frustration as the “down- 
town” style has seemingly taken over the con- 
temporary music scene, not only in New York 
City, but elsewhere. Its influence is pervasive 
and insidious, and, in my humble opinion, has 
become a “low-water mark” of sorts for con- 
temporary music at the beginning of the 21st 
century. 

Now, for those of you who consider your- 
selves post-post minimalists, let me start out 
by saying: No, I don’t hate rock music; No, I 
don’t want a return to total serialism, and No, 
I don’t hate Philip Glass, either. 

Even though minimalism started as a reac- 
tion against the Boulez/Cage influence, it did 
embody aesthetics and ideas which challenged 
audience members to go boldly where they had 
not gone before. Some of these ideas, like us- 
ing loud volume, amplified instruments, return 
to tonality, and rhythmic drive, were obviously 
derived from American popular music; oth- 
ers, like “eternal music” and static, unmoving 
sound, have been taken from eastern philoso- 
phy and trance-ritual musics popular in many 
cultures; still other ideas in minimalist works, 
like Wim Mertens’ connections between form 
and content in minimal pieces (where form is 
inseparable from content), Mertens’ connec- 
tions to Adorno’s philosophies as a prelude 
to minimalist thought, and Minimalism’s con- 
nections to avant-garde composers like Karl- 
heinz Stockhausen, give intellectual fodder 
for arguments, debates, and drinking matches. 
Minimalism had also been “in the air” for de- 
cades before Glass, La Monte Young, Terry Ri- 
ley, and Reich codified it into a “movement.” 
(LaMonte Young's definition of minimalism is 
fabulous: “That which is composed with mini- 
mal means.”) Minimalism in art had flourished 
for years before it did in music; the ultimate 
minimalist piece, 4°33” by John Cage, was 
written in 1952 (after he labored over it for 
four years), and even Marcel Duchamp com- 
posed an admittedly minimalist work, called 
Musica Errata (1912-13), in which the perfor- 
mance consists of a player pulling cards with 
note names out of a hat, finding said notes 
on the piano, and playing them in whatever 
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manner he wishes, until he runs out of cards. 

From here, music evolved into the Postmini- 
malist movement of the 1980’s and 1990's, 
eloquently coined and defined by Kyle Gann. 
Gann’s analysis of this stylistic change tends 
to deal with several key aspects: first, that 
most postminimal pieces are shorter in length, 
and second, that they tend to use more com- 
plex compositional procedures, which are not 
easily identifiable on first hearing. This is 
an inversion of what the first generation of 
Minimalists did in their music. Their develop- 
mental processes were clearly audible, and the 
pieces were generally of considerable length. 
But, the postminimalists also retained some 
features used by their predecessors, like the 
“groove” pulse, pop-music lingo, and other 
features which keep their music from sounding 
like their uptown neighbors. Postminimalism 
retained some of the aesthetic ideals of Mini- 
malism as well, thus giving the music mind as 
well as body and soul. 


“Minimalism has 
precedents in history 
that can be highlighted 
throughout the past 
hundred years” 


Unfortunately, this too has evolved (or rath- 
er, devolved) into a style that I like to call 
“rock-as-classical.” This, of course, is the in- 
version of “classical-as-rock,” also known as 
Progressive Rock, prog-rock, or any label given 
to rock groups like Yes, King Crimson, Emer- 
son, Lake and Palmer, (hey, let’s throw the 
Raspberries and Yngwie Malmsteen in there 
for good measure) or others that unabashedly 
used classical music as a starting point for 
their work in the early to mid 1970’s. And, in 
my humble opinion, classical-as-rock is noth- 
ing more than an empty shell of Minimalism. 
Minimalism has precedents in history that can 
be highlighted throughout the past hundred 
years, and these ideas exploded onto the mu- 
sic scene with great force. But, that explosion 
has since dissipated, and the end result of this 
development (rock-as-classical) is an attempt 
to cop popular styles into classical music with- 
out the aesthetic challenges originally posed 
by Minimalism. 

Composers of this style are fond of quoting 
popular musical lingo, putting it into a clas- 


sical “box,” and assuming that the end result 
will work. This, to me, is a dull, boring rehash 
of rock and roll. If you want to write rock mu- 
sic, then why not just drop the pretense and 
join a rock band? Besides, rock musicians write 
and perform rock music better than classically- 
trained composers ever will. For the rock mu- 
sician, they live, eat, and breathe this music 
day in and day out. It’s in their blood. There 
is also a very strong bond between rock stars 
and their audiences, one that is built upon sex 
appeal, showboating, pageantry, dance, exces- 
sive lifestyles, and the occasional early demise 
that comes with such a demanding existence. 

For the classical composer, rock is a style 
to “copy” in an effort to reach a broader audi- 
ence. That’s pandering, pure and simple. And 
let's not overlook the fact that classical com- 
posers completely ignore the theatrical side of 
popular music, which is one of its big selling 
points, and which the classical world can’t 
(and shouldn't) imitate. Should composers and 
classical musicians try to act like Mick Jagger 
or Iggy Pop on stage? How ridiculous would 
that look? (Yes, I do think Nigel Kennedy in a 
mohawk isn’t a good fit) 

I once heard an excerpt of a work, written 
for string quartet, on a composer's website. 
The piece used blues changes, a blues scale, 
clichéd blues licks (think 1, flat-3, 4, flat-5, 
and back down to one) and extended tech- 
niques for the strings. Why do I want to hear a 
string quartet play blues licks, when I can hear 
the guy at the bar down the street play them 
better than any string player ever could? There 
is also a certain amount of cultural arrogance 
on the part of composers writing in this style, 
an air of “well, rock music is really simple 
after all. It’s easy to write a rock tune. You 
only need three chords...” Naturally, this isn’t 
true at all. Comparing rock to classical is an 
apples/oranges relationship. Writing good mu- 
sic is equally difficult, style notwithstanding. 

I was under the assumption that we com- 
posers were to be doing new things in music, 
finding new methods of expression, and not 
letting ourselves be reduced to such things as 
regurgitating pop music in a classical context. 
I don’t mind when composers borrow ideas 
from pop music and culture (how can you avoid 
it?), but an outright ripoff of style is not only 
uninteresting, it’s a horrid taste combination. 


M 
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The readership study we have engaged in for 
the past year or so is of particular importance 
to us, for how else can we know if New Music 
Connoisseur is delivering any useful services to 
its readers? We thank all of those who partici- 
pated. We attempted to ease the process by al- 
lowing plenty of time to fill out and submit the 
questionnaire, and tried to show our apprecia- 
tion with a small consideration upon receipt 
of those submissions. These gifts were mostly 
fine CDs from several labels who participated 
as sponsors. If, for some reason you submitted 
a questionnaire either online or via snail mail 
but never received any gift, please contact us 
and we will try to right that situation. 

We are also encouraging readers who did not 
participate to submit a questionnaire now. It 
is not too late, as the results are still being 
prepared for final publication on our website. 
The following discussion then is essentially 
based on information that may yet be extend- 
ed and updated. 

In retrospect, we feel the most useful 
quantitative information was laid out in the 
responses to questions 1, 7, 9, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 19. Question 1 tells us who you are as to 
career: whether you consider yourself a Pro- 
fessional or Amateur Composer, a Professional 
Performer, Teacher, Student, or just a Listener. 
But we did not limit your responses to one 
choice, knowing only too well how difficult it 
is to make a living by, say, composing only. 
So almost all of the responses to Q1 were 
multiple. In our analysis we found it useful 
to separate composers, who also taught but 
were not performers, from composers who per- 
formed but did not teach. And we looked at a 
few of those split categories. 

The three questions that required you to 
rate features make up the focus of the follow- 
ing analysis. We asked you to determine which 
of our magazine features you felt could be ex- 
panded, which could be lowered in publication 
and which were about the same. Here is how 
they came up in terms of a simple index we 
devised by adding up the MORE responses mi- 
nus the LESS responses divided by the total re- 
sponses. The SAME responses were disregarded 
(or counted as zero). 


Reviews of Live Events +47.5 
Reviews of Recordings +42.5 
Dotted Notes +35.0 
Interviews +30.0 
Legato Notes +27.5 
Speaking Out +22.5 
Books +15.0 


(Because of an early error, the obituary sec- 
tion was not tabulated. We did not feel its 
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continuation held any bone of contention.) 

No artificial index was required in the analy- 
sis of website features and ad product prefer- 
ences. These questions required a simple yes 
or no response. So the following percentages 
are pretty clear-cut. 


Preferred web features: 


Calendar 92% 
Interviews/News/New CDs * 84 
In-depth reviews 78 
mp3’s 73 
Brief reviews 70 
Opinions 65 
History of music 62 
Anatomy of music 54 


Advertised products of interest to you: 


Books 95% 
CDs/DVDs 92 
Scores 74 
Calls for scores 72 
Publishing services 54 
Copy services/tickets* 49 
Educational information 33 


*These lines contain more than one category (each 


divided by a slash) with identical values 


LIVE COVERAGE 

Live events would seem to be the most per- 
tinent feature to weigh, since it was the raison 
d'être of our mission to begin with. Apparently 
our readers agree; they rated it the most de- 
sired among magazine features, with an index 
of just under +50. When we correlate these 
figures against career choices, we find that ex- 
actly 50% of teachers gave live events a plus 
(there were no minuses). An index of just +31 
appears among Professional Composers, which 
is counterbalanced by the rating among Per- 
formers, Listeners and/or Amateur Composers. 
(Remember that these career categories have 
been mixed.) 

Supporting this interest in live events is the 
rating given to Dotted Notes. An index of +35 
appears, and is the third highest after Record- 
ings. 

Concert attendance is also an activity that 
we considered elsewhere in the questionnaire. 
Question 17 asked for the Number of Concerts 
(attended in a year). Adding up the figures pro- 
vided (many of which were obvious approxima- 
tions), we obtained an average of 27 concerts 
attended. When the tallies were split in half, 
exactly the same number of respondents went 
to more than 27 concerts per year as went to 
less than 27. We note that the highest single 
number given was 80. 


HOW DO YOU RATE US? 


RECORDED MUSIC 

How do our readers rate the way we address 
the recorded music field? It’s a fair question 
for coverage of recordings is as carefully re- 
garded as any of the features carried by a new- 
music medium. Since our response totals are 
not substantial enough to allow us to measure 
what is known in market research or the field 
of statistical analysis as a “universe,” we can 
only comment on those results that appear to 
be quite obvious. For example, let's take the 
current hot issue, the attention being paid to 
online music, a development still in its early 
Stages to be sure. Some 73% of our respon- 
dents placed mp3’s on their list of applicable 
features for our website, which we had an- 
ticipated and which we have made accessible 
through our new-music yellow pages section. 
We would wager that the percentage will show 
up much higher in future measurements. The 
numbers are about equally spread out among 
our various kinds of readers. Professional Com- 
posers selected the feature in 77% of the cas- 
es but of those who also taught (but were not 
performers) the rate was 67%, plus or minus 
plenty of points. 

We then concentrated on CDs/DVDs and 
found the category came out with an index of 
+42 for magazine coverage, a whopping 92% 
for online advertisements and a very good 84% 
for the category New CD listings on the web- 
site. So our readers apparently want to know 
more about the latest CDs. But we should 
carefully qualify that “42” figure in Question 
7; it does not incorporate the SAME answers. 
Those SAME responses could mean general sat- 
isfaction with the way things are, a positive 
opinion, of course. But, admittedly, we have 
not worked out a method of weighing SAME 
responses, something we may address before 
we complete the study for good. 

Finally, we note that Question 16 dealt with 
record purchases. It should surprise no one 
that Classical records led the way, and the av- 
erage number of purchases during the period 
of a year was a respectable 30. Our readers are 
apparently not so square that they shun other 
genres altogether. The corresponding figure for 
the Jazz category was 4, and respondents indi- 
cated that they also purchased Pop/Rock and 
so-called Alternate music, as well. Of course, it 
would be interesting to know two things: (1) 
exactly what period of Classical music did they 
favor, i.e, should we assume mainly contempo- 
rary?, and (2) how these particular selections 
related to respondents’ own interests. But we 
just were not able to set up so elaborate a 
methodology and dig that deeply into the me- 
chanics of reader preferences. Perhaps that’s 
for another time. 
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OTHER FINDINGS 

For those interested in the music gender 
gap, 26% of submissions were from women, a 
rate that seems very consistent in our reader- 
ship over the years. 

Another question that we felt had impor- 
tance for us was the future direction of NMC. 
At this point it appears that two-thirds of our 
readers do like the printed format, while some 
21% would prefer the web and 12% Adobe Ac- 
robat (pdf). As we have stated of late, we truly 
believe there is a future for all of those mod- 
els and that NMC could conceivably work with 
many formats in tandem, as virtually the entire 
media establishment is doing today. 

There is no mistaking that some NMC fea- 
tures are meant for print while others work 
best online. We see in the results of our web 
preference question that the selection of Up- 
coming Events (Calendar) was overwhelming 
(92%). And doesn’t the second choice at 84%, 
a tie among News, Interviews and New CD list- 
ings, serve as non-surpises? 

So these findings, as incomplete at this 
point as they may be, still serve to paint a pic- 
ture of NMC as a medium which holds potential 
value for advertisers interested in marketing 
their records and their forthcoming concerts 
and for those readers who want or need to stay 
in touch with the current scene. 


*Acher, Yael: Suite For The Spirits +++, 20 
Agocs, Kati; Immutable Dreams, 10 

Babbitt, Milton: None but the Lonely Flute, 10 
Barab, Seymour: The Duel, +++, 15 

Benson, Philip: Three Winter Songs, 11 

Berg, Alban: Vier Stücke, Op. 5, p.10 

Berg, Christopher: 2 songs, 11 

Blitzstein, Marc: Trio from A Winter's Tale, 16 
Carter, Elliott: 3 Illusions; Dialogues ..., ++, 14 
*Chesley, Robert: “Autumn” +, 22 

Cipullo, Tom: Glory Denied, 16 

Deak, Jon: 3 songs, 9-10 

*Deblasio, Chris: All ... through evening +, 22 
Del Tredici, David: Dracula, +++, 16 

Earnest, John David: In Tomorrow’s Fields, 9 
Eaton, John: Pumped Fiction, +, 15-16 
Ehrlich, Marty: Jazz Compositions, 10-11 
Eisler, Hanns: Duo, Op. 7, p.10 

Février, Anton: Nocturne, 14 

Gach, Jay Anthony: 4 songs, 8 

*Gannon, Lee: Echo, 22 

Ganz, Isabelle: Cuban Dance, 11 


Gershwin, G. (arr. Silverman): 5 Songs for String Qrt, 8-9 


Ghezzo, Dinu: Doina, 16 

*Hampton, Calvin: “T Will Be Your Mouth Now,” 22 
*Hartke, Stephen: Tituli; Cathedral In The...Rain, 21 
*Hindemith, Paul: 8 Pieces For Solo Flute, 20 
Hindemith, Paul: Sancta Susanna, 14 

Husa, Karel: Leopard, 25 

*Husband, Deolus: “Here Are My Black Clothes,” 22 
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Compos 


QUESTIONS WHICH WERE SELECTED 
FOR THIS ANALYSIS. 
1. What is your career status in music? 
(Check all that apply.) Professional com- 
poser ... Amateur composer ... Professional 
performer ... Amateur performer ... Teacher/ 
Professor ... Student ... Listener ... Other 
6. Please rate each section of NMC by how 
much you enjoy it and would like to see more 
or less of it? [MORE / SAME / LESS] 
Live Events (reviews) ... Recordings (re- 
views) ... Dotted Notes (mini-reviews) ... 
Legato Notes (Reports of special events) ... 
Interviews ... Speaking Out ... Puzzle Page 
... Scoreboard ... Printed Word (books) ... 
Cinema ... Bulletin Board ... Does Not Apply 
(have never read NMC) 
8. In which format would you prefer to 
read NMC, assuming the same content is 
offered in each case? 
Printed, as is ... On the web ... Adobe Acrobat 
12. What features do you feel are right for 
our web site? 
Interviews ... In-depth reviews ... Brief 
reviews ... Editorials ... Coming events ... 
Lists of new CDs, DVDs ... News items, jokes, 
quizzes ... Items about instruments ... Music 
history ... Music anatomy (harmony, structure, 
etc.) ... MP3’s (music downloads) ... Puzzles 
... Other 


siistiin ert ati 


Iyer, Vijay: Interventions, 12 

Karchin, Louis: Romulus, 15 

Kenessey, Stefania de: “Rachel Dances...,” 9-10 
Kirchner, Leon: String Quartets #1-4, p.16 

Koch, Frederick: 2 songs, 11 

Lee, Andrew M.: Arabescata, 12 

Lehrman, Leonard: 5 songs, 8 

Lehrman, Leonard: E.G. - Portrait of E. Goldman, 12-13 
Leon, Tania: Indigena, 12 

Lipper, Binnette: 3 songs, 11 

Mackey, Steven: Deal, 12 


Mandelbaum, Joel: “Letter to Jewish Week,” +++++++, 8 


Mazurek, Ron: Satori, 16 

McBride, Gene: The Young Sleep, 11 

Meltzer, Harold: Virginal, 12 

Milhaud, Darius: Medee, 15 

Min Xiao-Fen: Blue Pipa, 12 

Moravec, Paul: Atmosfera a Villa Aurelia, +, 8-9 
*Oldham, Kevin: 2 songs, 22 

Owen, Richard: 2 songs, 9 

Peaslee, Richard: “This Year, Next Year,” 9 
Pehrson, Joseph: Microproj, 16 

Perle, George: Night Song, 10 

*Peterson, Wayne: String Quartet #1; Duo; ++++, 21 
*Rakowski, David: Etudes, Vol. 1-4, 21 

Rodgers, Jonny: 3 songs, 9 

Rodgers, Lou: “Island of Us,” 9 

Rohde, Kurt: White Boy; Man Invisible, 12 

Rorem, Ned: “The Rainbow,” +, 9-10 

Roumain, Daniel Bernard: String Qrt #5 “Parks,” 8 


14. What sort of products and services (ad- 
vertised online) would attract your interest 
and attention. 
(Check all that apply) CDs,DVDs ... Books on 
music ... Scores ... Concert tickets in advance 
... Copying services ... Publishing ... ser- 
vices ... Instrumental services ... Educational 
services ... Forthcoming calls for scores, 
competition entrance ... Other 
16. How many recordings of the following 
types have you purchased in the past year? 
Classical ... Jazz ... Rock/pop ... Alternative/ 
other ... Bought no new recordings 
17. How many concerts have you attended 
in the past year (as an audience member) ? 


19. What is your gender, please? 


This survey was sponsored by the following CD 
labels and other services 
Anzona U. Recordings 
Bridge Records 
Calabrese Bros. Music Publishing 
Capstone Records 
Cold Blue Records 
Composers Concordance, Inc. 
ECU Records 
Jeff James Consulting Services 
(4-Tay and 8 other labels) 
Opus 21 
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*Savage, Robert: Sudden Sunsets, 22 

*Schaffner, Nicholas: “Journey's End,” 22 
Schickele, Peter: String Qrt #2 - Scherzo, 8 
Schoenberg, A. (arr. Webern): Kammersymphonie, 10 
Schoenfeld, Paul: Cafe Musique, 10 

Schulhoff, Erwin: Hot Sonata, 10 

*Seyfrit, Michael: Bill, 22 

Siegmeister, Elie: Lady of the Lake, 14 

Siegmeister, Elie-Rich, Kim: Outside My Window, 8 
Sinco, Carmela: Simon Says, +, 11 

Sollima, Giovanni: Federico II, 8-9 

Spektor, Mira: Mary Shelley set, 11 

Thompson, Richard-Rich, Kim: 52nd Street Suite, 15 
*Turner, William: “Rondeau Redouble,” 22 

Warwick, Mary Carol: ...Cloning & Mortality, 11 
Webern, Anton: Drei Stücke, Op. 11, p.10 

Weill, Kurt: LoveMusik, 16 

*Weisgall, Hugo: Esther, 15 

*Wiemann, Beth: “Why Performers Wear Black,” 22-23 
*Wilson, Richard: Lord Chesterfield...; ++++ 23 
*Young, Sarah: Dear Sarah, 22 


^ All composers whose works are commented on in 
this issue by NMC are listed. Mere mentions are not 
cited. 

* Indicates CD review 

+ Each indicates additional selection 


Note: Titles may be abbreviated or partly replaced by 
three dots. 
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“Hombre-bouchure” 
by BLC ©2007 
“La Belle Hombre.” Music of Yael ACHER 
and Paul Hindemith. Acher: flute and elec- 
tronic tracks. Capstone CPS-8768 — Time: 
SI 7 x 

Maybe it’s just a fleeting impression, but it 
appears to us that New York is abounding with 
spectacularly good flutists. The several orches- 
tras are always auditioning for wind players, 
many chamber groups often need guest flut- 
ists, there are several flute ensembles, such as 
that of Gerardo Levy at Manhattan College, and 
teaching posts have to be filled. 

Yael Acher, a recent comer to the city, 
doesn’t appear to fit any of these molds, at 
least not easily. In her native Israel, where 
there must also be lots of competition among 
good flutists, the halil has always been a tra- 
ditional part of the landscape. Think of Leon- 
ard Bernstein’s composition with that name. 
The desert landscape was hauntingly evoked 
in that work, and the profound loneliness ex- 
pressed was intensified by the fact of its being 
dedicated to a flutist killed in the 1967 war. 

Ms. Acher chose to make her career else- 
where, moving to Copenhagen in 1992 when 
she was still in her twenties and then in 2003 
to New York where she learned just about all 
the very latest in electronic sounds through a 
course run by Harvestworks (Max/MSP Jitter). 
Her performance reputation has developed 
to the point where she has been invited to 
perform in such far-flung countries as Israel, 
Scotland, Italy, Japan, Romania, France and 
the U.S. This has certainly given her a multi- 
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cultural outlook on the world, something 
deeply reflected in her music. 

In this sole recording of hers thus far, the 
range of performing skills and compositional 
ideas leaves the image of a flutist standing in 
the middle of the Negev far, far from the mind. 
But images are most definitely of importance 
to her as we shall see. 

First let’s note that Hindemith’s Eight Pieces 
for Solo Flute is performed as an outstanding 
student might perform them, with as much 
subtlety as called for. As Ms. Acher points out, 
these are neo-classic studies meant to remind 
the audience of the 1920’s that something 
called form or structure still had a place in 
music. One may find it odd that the Hindemith 
tracks divide the CD, mainly of her own com- 
positions, right in the center, in AHA format, if 
you will. But the atonality of the Eight Pieces 
keeps the listener from being distracted from 
the very advanced and contemporary works on 
the remainder of the disc. 

Ms. Acher’s own eight-part Suite for the 
Spints, identified as her Opus 2, appears in no 
way inspired by the Hindemith. Starting slowly 
with just a bit of mystery in the Adagio and 
Cantilena—mémoire, things get going in the 
Menuet—ad Libitum with some jazzy licks that 
one surmises will color her later works and her 
many engagements with jazz groups. There 
is a restful sense in the Espressivo—per due 
voci and Sarabande—ad Libitum played with 
a long rest separating the two sections if not 
an intended pause. A Scherzando again calls 
for some extended techniques, such as tapping 
on the flute to suggest the timbre of a drum, 
as well as passages requiring breath control of 
the highest order. The work ends with a Dolce 
that is rather sad and may conjure up for the 
listener the portrait of a dying spirit. Before 
then, the characteristics of the various spirits 
range from ominous to playful to somewhat 
intimidating, if not downright nightmarish. 

The composer describes her inspiration for 
the work as “derived from the idea that the 
spirits drowned in the sound are appearing as 
the music flows.” That they do, and it is in- 
teresting to us that another flutist, composer 
Judith Shatin, wrote her Ruach (Hebrew spirit) 
with the thought of a spirit in mind, albeit a 
gently flowing one, vis-a-vis Ms. Acher’s mul- 


tiple, sometimes demonic, characters. 

Despite the dazzling effects Ms. Acher has 
produced with her solo flute, her impulse to go 
further in composition led her to hi-tech ex- 
perimentation. Her Sketch 5/12 shows a subtle 
command of the medium with breathy percus- 
sive sounds by the flute processed on an Arp 
1000. The hint of speech in the background 
at one point is actually from a recording of 
Gertrude Stein reciting her poetry. The four- 
minute work has a deceptively quiet simplicity 
to it; in the mixed sonics one can hear the 
Suggestion of Buddhist temple bells, a cricket, 
Latin instruments and a rumbling bass, among 
other sounds. 

The notion of cross-sensory artistry is 
strongly suggested in the last two works. Ciné- 
matique asks listeners to “explore their inner 
visual imagination [and] create ... sequen- 
tial moving images.” Audio Images I-IV uses 
multiple track flute recordings to produce 
“Images” that “do not necessarily refer directly 
to the visual world.” The four images are Voices 
and Timpani, Flute Frequency, Greek Noise and 
Illuminations. We found the finale to be the 
most illuminating, indeed. The idea of light 
emerging, dying, emerging again is a sensual 
one and it is done here with great beauty and 
evocation. At two points, at least, one may 
think the music has ended, only to surge up 
again. One cannot help but think of Dylan 
Thomas’ met- 
aphor, “Do 
not go gen- 
tle into that 
good night/ 
Rage, rage 
against the 
dying of the 
light,” espe- 
cially if one 
sees “rage” 
as simply 
the unwill- 
ingness to 
close one’s 


eyes. 
What is 
also inter- 


Wayne Peterson 


esting about 
these final 4 1/2 minutes is that the sound en- 
gineer has now become part of the artistic pro- 
cess. Up to the final track the ambience was 
of the standard studio model, and that worked 
well in general. But now we have a moving, 
absorbing picture, the illusion of a sympho- 
ny orchestra playing pianissimo, so rich and 
natural are the timbres produced. Ms. Acher 
rightfully credits George Vassilev with process- 
ing, mixing and mastering. The CD was made 
in Valais, Switzerland. 

Truly, the original music in this CD is 100% 
that of Yael Acher and should be listened to 
several times before coming to a final judg- 
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ment. There are a few bad spots (i.e, distor- 
tion), particularly in the timpani patch in the 
first of the Audio Images. The miking is often 
rather close, and we found some of the extend- 
ed techniques disconcerting at first. But after 
the fifth listening we became convinced that 
the occasional wildness, the often unabashed 
poppish flavor were that of an artist with a 
genuinely unique voice, yet so much in tune 
with the current music scene. The CD is defi- 
nitely recommended. 


Glorifying the Mundane 
by David Cleary ©2007 
Stephen HARTKE: Tituli; Cathedral in the 
Thrashing Rain. Hilliard Ensemble. ECM 
New Series 1861 — Time: 60:28 

This release showcases a little-encountered 
corner of the University of Southern California 
professor Stephen Hartke’s oeuvre: music for 
small men’s vocal ensemble. While this is not 
necessarily essential listening, it’s intriguing 
to encounter. 

The larger of the two selections, Tituli, is 
scored for five male singers backed unobtru- 
sively by a violinist and two percussionists. 
Texts are in Latin and Etruscan. The words 
that are set are inscriptions from everyday life, 
ranging from the mundane to the touching that 
adorn everything from shop signs to triumphal 
columns to lamps and other portable objects. 
Ironically, the music provided is evocative, 
if fairly straightforward—tonal/modal with a 
deliberately archaic feel hinting at chant and 
other hoary vocal genres. 

Cathedral in the Thrashing Rain is cast in 
a similar aesthetic, here often suggestive of 
mannerist madrigals by Gesualdo and Maren- 
zio. It reduces performer forces to vocal quar- 
tet alone, setting a sizable poem by Takamura 
Kotaro that addresses Paris’s Notre Dame Ca- 
thedral. Both are pleasing, if prolix listens 
that demonstrate surprisingly little contrast 
given their scope. 

Performances are very good. The Hilliard En- 
semble (countertenor Daniel James, baritone 
Gordon Jones, and tenors Rogers Covey-Crump, 
Steven Harrold, and Andreas Hirtreiter) exhib- 
its a felicitous blend of voices that possesses 
a smooth, straightforward tone quality ideally 
suiting Hartke’s ersatz-ancient music. Their 
diction is mushy, though. Violinist Michelle 
Makarski and percussionists Javier Diaz and 
Lynn Vartan furnish able backing. 


From Coast to Coast 
by David Cleary ©2007 

Wayne PETERSON: Peregrinations; Diatribe; 
Colloquy Ceremony after a Fire Raid; Duo 
(1993); String Quartet #1. Group for Con- 
temporary Music members and soloists. 

Albany, TROY 601 — Time: 79:28 
Beethoven was able to coax a staggering 
amount of mileage from the sonata genre. Like 
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Stephen Hartke 


that great composer, San Francisco State Uni- 
versity faculty member Wayne Peterson shows 
on this CD that he too can create music of 
remarkable variety from limited means. 

The first three selections encountered here, 
Peregrinations (1997) for solo clarinet, Dia- 
tribe (1975) for paired violin and piano, and 
Colloquy (1999) for flute/harp duo, are single 
movements generated similarly. All contrast 
slower material with more athletic fast music, 
establishing one as a basis while interspersing 
the other. All reach busy climaxes, then gradu- 


ally fall back into the more leisurely of the two 
ideas. And all employ a forthright Atlantic Sea- 
board style of writing not unlike that of the late 
Donald Martino. But it’s the details that keep 
each work unique; Diatribe commences with 
busier textures while the other compositions 
are more laid back initially. Musical ideas are 
different from piece to piece. And proportions 
vary greatly in side-by-side comparisons, Collo- 
quy for example containing a larger plateau of 
active high-point textures than the others do. 
This flute and harp entry also features a good 
bit of extended techniques writing, mostly ab- 
sent from the other two. The soprano/piano 
entity Ceremony after a Fire Raid (1969) also 
utilizes a narrative curve shape, but contains 
more uniform moods throughout. 

The Duo (1993) for violin and piano shows 
Peterson’s mastery of other formats. Here, one 
encounters a three-part construct in fast-slow- 
fast schema, each movement inspired by char- 
acter genres such as the toccata and scherzo. 
There’s also overt infusion of jazz stylings in 
the finale. But the busy material of the open- 
ing worms its way into later siblings, ultimate- 
ly hijacking them into more brusque territory. 

Composed in 1983, the String Quartet #1 
also allows earlier music to infiltrate later pas- 
sage work. Here, the beginning section con- 
trasts Allegro and Moderato figuration. But de- 


spite Allegro material intrusion into the Ada- 
gio second half, the languid idea wins out. All 
six pieces on this release are extremely well- 
crafted, hugely enjoyable listens. 

Some of New York’s and San Francisco's fin- 
est new music specialists come together to 
give top-flight performances here. Allen Blus- 
tein (clarinet), Tod Brody (flute), Elizabeth 
Farnum (soprano), Karen Gottlieb (harp), Cur- 
tis Macomber (violin), James Winn (piano), 
and members of the Group for Contemporary 
Music acquit themselves handsomely. Editing 
is excellent. Sound is very good except on 
String Quartet #1; taken from an earlier record- 
ing issued on the Koch label, the sonics on 
this piece are comparatively tinny. Otherwise, 
very strongly recommended. 


Etudes, Brutus? 
by David Cleary ©2007 

David RAKOWSKI: Etudes, vol. 1-4+5 
(part). Amy Dissanayake, piano. BRIDGE 
9121; 9157 — Time: 65:27; 76:00 

You're sitting at the piano with pen in hand 
working on a large opus and have suddenly 
hit a dry patch. So what do you do? If you're 
Brandeis University faculty member David Ra- 
kowski, you reach for another notebook and 
write one or more etudes for piano as a pal- 
ate clearing exercise. This unusual tactic has 
in fact paid sizable dividends for both this 
composer and the piano literature. Numbered 
currently at six books of ten etudes each plus 
a few extra, Rakowski has created the most im- 
portant collection of such pieces yet produced 
by an American. 

This pair of CDs contains the complete Books 
I to IV of these items and over half of Book 
V, presenting a side of this composer hitherto 
unencountered. Rakowski’s oeuvre commonly 
shows predilection for an Atlantic Seaboard 
ethos, but here we experience him as a scalar 
if non-triadic stateside eclectic, able to direct- 
ly quote snippets from Ludwig van Beethoven 
to Hayes Biggs and filch from popular idioms 
ranging from boogie to bop, swing to stride. 


David Rakowski 
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Amy Dissanayake 


The only bows to a Northeast oriented ap- 
proach are found in Rakowski’s impeccable 
craftsmanship and Babbitt-like punning titles 
(“You Dirty Rag” and “A Gliss is Just a Gliss,” 
for two). 

Most of these miniatures are based on 
a specific sonority, gestural idea, or pia- 
no technique. All are concise, yet brim- 
ming with personality. And despite nods 
to composers as diverse as Debussy, Pro- 
kofiev, Berg, Nancarrow, and Messiaen, 
Rakowski creates a distinctive, highly varied 
sound world. For example, the ten or so etudes 
employing a perpetual motion approach carve 
out their own unique niches—none copy each 
other in terms of harmony, texture, or dramatic 
unfolding. And while some of the larger entries 
are cast in clear palindromic forms, even those 
showcasing a more intuitive formal approach 
satisfy greatly. These splendid little gems are 
worthy of any keyboardist’s attention. 

Pianist Dissanayake’s performance here is 
superb. A rich tone quality, impeccable fin- 
ger work, scintillating voice delineation, and 
tasteful pedaling contribute to some of the 
most beautifully musical keyboard playing 
this critic has heard in some time. Editing 
and sound quality are wonderfully good. Both 
releases are a definite must-hear. 


A Darkness Revisited 
by BLC ©2007 

“Sudden Sunsets: Highlights of the Benson 
Series. Live performance.” Songs by Sarah 
Young, Robert Chesley, Chris Deblasio, Cal- 
vin Hampton, Robert Savage, Michael Sey- 
frit, Deolus Husband, Lee Gannon, Kevin 
Oldham, William Turner, Nicholas Schaff- 
ner. Downtown Music Productions, with 
vocalists Young, Marshall Coid, G. Denizot, 
Veronica Burke, Lisa Sokolov. M. STERN- 
WOLFE, dir. DMP (no index #). 
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The Benson Series served as a moving trib- 
ute to those victims of AIDS who happened to 
be musical talents with great futures ahead of 
them. That they were cut off so early in life is 
the heart-wrenching reason for this tribute’s 
compelling and inevitable power. This was ful- 
ly felt during the live performances that Mimi 
Stern-Wolfe arranged with a deep sense of 
compassion and dedication. We felt that and 
Said so in our live events reviews. 

So why do we feel a sense of detachment 
listening to this CD, which on its own terms 
seems to be the logical culmination of the 
project? We can only speculate that an in- 
evitable problem results when the recording 
medium is used principally for purposes of 
documentation. The CD can never create the 
Same sense of history one feels in being there 
in the flesh at an important event, whether it 
be Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony in 1942 
or Woodstock 1969. But, more important, our 
feeling for the music has no doubt changed 
and what was once gripping and visceral now 
comes off as desperate and overlong. 

Joseph “Jody” Dalton in his liner notes 
quotes the Times’ James Ostereich as suggest- 
ing “the Benson AIDS Concert [of 1992] was 
a sober affair, leavened only by sarcasm and 
sweet tenderness.” That assessment holds up 
here, and we can characterize the music on 
this CD accordingly. The somber works include 
the songs by Mr. Deblasio, with texts by Perry 
Brass, that we found so moving before, but 
now seem just unforgiving and even punish- 
ing. There is no doubt that they were written 
in an atmosphere of physical pain and great 
emotional suffering, and all of us can accept, 
for example, the loss of a musician like Paul 
Jacobs as a sorrowful event. Nonetheless, one 
sees the element of time playing upon us here 
as not only a great healer but an eraser of 
something that was once important to us. 

And we felt very much the same about “Au- 
tumn,” “Butcher,” “I Will Be Your Mouth Now,” 
“Rondeau Redouble,” and “Not Even If I Try.” 
The words are beautifully etched and expres- 
sive, but the music is just so gloomy, with nary 
a lyrical phrase anywhere, just a lot of chro- 
matically framed notes. 

The sarcasm Mr. Oestereich refers to is of a 
gentle sort—perhaps irony is an apter word 
—and it may be heard in “Here Are My Black 
Clothes,” in which the singer bequeaths to his 
lover what he no longer will need in his “new 
life.” 

There are some very tender moments, in 
which the music remains effective. The one 
entry that closes the set, “Journey's End,” by 
Mr. Schaffner, seems to reach the heart with an 
atypically gentle caress. His use of the meta- 
phor of sailors seeking rest is effective, and 
his final line has a resolved but hopeful tone, 
“may they slumber in the wondrous light once 
more.” 


If our listen is saved by something we can 
call a genuine mark of distinction, it is Robert 
Savage's purely instrumental work, which gives 
the CD its title. The first part, “Day Shift,” is a 
sort of impressionistic tone poem recalling the 
emotions of the composer who actually worked 
closely with AIDS patients even while he was 
quite ill. Along with the shorter “Night Shift” 
we get an episodic string of shifting moods, 
sometimes so briefly set that we may not hear 
music at all, just broken sounds that some- 
how add up to a meaningful listen. The use 
of cross-rhythms adds to the sense of uncer- 
tainty, relieved occasionally by sad and weary 
musical moments. 

While the playing was very commendable 
in the Savage work and elsewhere, we wish 
we could offer nothing but kudos to the vo- 
cal performers on the CD. Mezzo-soprano Sarah 
Young, tenor Giles Denizot and soprano Veron- 
ica Burke are all fine singers, but the interpre- 
tation of sadness often comes off as downright 
depression, and good diction, an essential 
quality here, is missing. (We note that the De- 
blasio-Brass texts do not appear in the liner 
notes, so one may miss those words.) 

More memorable was the singing of Marshall 
Coid, countertenor, who in his two songs, “No- 
body Knows this Little Rose” and “Autumn” by 
Robert Chesley projected that pure innocent 
quality we get from a boy soprano. And though 
one might call it heresy to say this, vocalist 
Lisa Sokolov, especially in the Schaffner piece, 
outdid the better trained singers with her cab- 
aret-style delivery. 

This recording is recommended for those 
who missed the Benson Series, indeed for 
those who were unaware of its existence but 
who find the subject too personal or too im- 
portant to take a forgetful attitude about. As 
such people listen they will undoubtedly be 
overwhelmed by sadness, maybe even moved 
to tears. Our views here are strictly personal 
and, hopefully, honestly truthful about the 
differences between being there in person and 
given a picture after the fact. 


Musique de Couleurs 
by David Cleary ©2007 
Beth WIEMANN: “Why Performers Wear 
Black.” Albany Records, TROY 675 — Time: 
49:26 

Beth Wiemann, faculty at the University of 
Maine, has composed works in several media 
over the years. This release focuses on a nar- 
row slice of that oeuvre: pieces for solo bass 
clarinet, an electronic music offering, and 
songs for soprano accompanied by one or two 
players—all brief in duration and mostly eco- 
nomic in speech. 

The vocal compositions make up the bulk 
of this CD, and despite their fairly low-key 
approach, demonstrate a good bit of variety. 
All are cast in a scalar, if not usually tonal, 
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harmonic language mildly suggestive of Ives 
or Stravinsky; there are also subtle nods to 
Broadway show tunes in the declamatory ap- 
proach to word setting. Textures and ideas 
are clearly delineated. Certain songs, such as 
“Post Office,” “Queen Anne,” and “A Fixture” 
(this last unusual in having clarinet instead 
of piano backing for the singer), put forth a 
quietly charming sense of humor. Others, such 
as “Italy” and “A Soul Selects,” possess seri- 
ousness leavened with engaging warmth. The 
most thoroughgoing entity, Four Ambitions, 
is a cycle setting verses by Lola Haskins that 
obliquely reference musical subjects; clarinet 
and violin combine to accompany the singer 
here. 

Poem and Postlude Revisited goes beyond the 
aforementioned idiom into electronic territory. 
Here, a recorded performance of Wiemann’s 
clarinet-voice duet “Poem and Postlude” sits 
atop a carpet of digital enhancement. The 
highlighting, however, amounts to little more 
than reverb embellishment and similar unob- 
trusive effects, making minimal difference in 
the overall aural experience. It’s best to ex- 
perience this enjoyable song straight, without 
interference. 

Wiemann is also an accomplished clarinet- 
ist, so it’s not surprising that Waver and Rustle 
are wonderfully idiomatic utterances for bass 
clarinet. The latter, busy but genial, first con- 
trasts and then combines fragmented scalar 
material with jumping motifs. Waver begins 
with tremolos and trills both regular and en- 
harmonic, first gradually and then more exten- 
sively interpolating linear figuration. 

Performances are excellent throughout. 
Strong singing is provided by soprano Susan 


Beth Wiemann 


Narucki ; an attractively full sound, felicitous 
execution, and solid diction are her chief attri- 
butes. Pianist Christopher Oldfather furnishes 
accompaniments that are supportive, yet per- 
sonable. And Wiemann’s first-class clarinet/ 
bass clarinet playing boasts supple technique, 
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mellifluous tone, and clearheaded interpretive 
Skills. Sound quality is fine. Editing is gener- 
ally good, though a few splices remain audible. 
Much recommended 


Vive les Trois 

by David Cleary ©2007 
Richard WILSON: Piano Trio; Lord Chester- 
field to His Son; Diablerie; Three Interludes; 
Motivations. Alan Blustein (clarinet), Rolf 
Schulte (violin), and Sophie Shao (cello). 

Albany TROY 773 — Time 72:50 
This release gathers up a generous helping 
of Vassar College professor Richard Wilson’s 


Richard Wilson 


chamber output, all of it scored for strings with 
or without piano or clarinet. His music, scalar 
though not tonal sounding, demonstrates a 
masterfully broad range of approaches while 
never falling below the highest quality. 

When Wilson decides to utilize older for- 
mats, he does so without slavish toadying. 
The Piano Trio (2002) is laid out in a standard 
four-part structure. It even has a slow ternary 
second movement, a following scherzo, an in- 
tense opener, and a sizable variation set fina- 
le. But the scherzo is more through-composed 
instead of tripartite, and the sonata aspects 
of the first movement are expressed obliquely. 
Baroque suites of the sort written by J.S. Bach 
prove inspirational to the seven brief entities 
comprising Lord Chesterfield to His Son (1987) 
for cello solo. There’s no trace of stylized 
dance, however, in spite of the busy figuration 
mildly reminiscent of bourees and gigues in its 
four fast movements. 

The other composition for solo performer, 
Diablenie (2004), takes its violinist through a 
wide gamut of moods and approaches. Figu- 
ration (1980) for clarinet, cello, and piano is 
similarly fashioned. Fortunately, neither piece 
seems scattered, thanks to Wilson’s insistence 
on economy of material. 

The two duets for string instrument and 
piano found here are quite different in feel. 
Three Interludes (1996) gives its violin and 
piano tight, concentrated music to play while 
not once aping the master of tiny gems, 


Anton Webern. Despite a relatively active 
finale midsection and first movement, the 
predominant feel to the cello/piano opus 
Motivations (2000) is one of lyricism—if a 
somewhat eccentric expression of that manner 
of speech. 

Performances are first-rate. Alan Blustein 
(clarinet), Rolf Schulte (violin), and Sophie 
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Recentikeleases 


[This list cites CD’s by NMC subscribers, asso- 
ciates, advertisers (subject’s surname in upper 
case; instrument indicated if performer; labels 
advertising in NMC in bold). Occasionally, a CD 
is re-listed if we recognize a new “NMC-er” in it 
not previously cited. Album titles/series names 
are single-quoted, underlined (and italicized if 
also the title of a selection). “Others”=other 
composers; “more”=more of same composer; 
“+” = each unnamed work; “Pfmd”=Performed 
by...; “other pfmrs”=other performers. 


Subt=subtitled.] 


BROCKMAN, Jane: ‘Expansion, Spaciousness, 
Dissolution.’ (7 compositions). Jane clarinet. 
Other perfs. Diaphonous Music. DPH-030110 


BURWASSER, Daniel: Flux, 6 movements, on 


‘New Century Series, Vol. 18’ Alsop, Concor- 
dia. Others. MMC 2147 


HODKINSON, Sydney: Hammer for solo ma- 
rimba. Greg Giannascoli. WMM3. 


HODKINSON, Sydney: Monumentum pro um- 
bris for wind ensemble. Live Recording ‘The 
Winning Concert’ World Music Contest 2005. 
(See Bravi to...) 


LASTOVICKA, Chris: Shanti; Abraxas +++, on 
‘Fortune Has Turned’ Also pianist; other perfs. 
Ahari Press 853582001 74 


MCKINLEY, Wm. T.: 9 Shades of Lament; 6 
Movements for Clarinet & Orch., on ‘New Amer- 
ican Works for Clarinet’ Richard Stoltzman. 
MMC 2157 


SCHOBER, Brian: ‘Manhattan Impromptus’ 
10 compositions. Stephen Gosling, piano. 
Capstone. CPS 8749 


ZANNONIL, Davide: Partita per un percussioni- 
sta. on ‘Links’ Federico Poli, perc. CMT 2005. 


ZUCKERMAN, Mark: ‘Because: Choral Music in 


English, Hebrew, and Yiddish’ Goldene Keyt 
Singers; Seattle Sinfonia/Suben; Momenta 


Qrt. MSR Classics MS 1223. 


All NMC supporters are invited to submit 

the information pertaining to their latest 
CD or DVD releases and indicate, if appli- 
cable, the website where that information 
is documented by the record label. 


Record labels are asked not to submit new CD 
releases to NMC until we request them. We prefer 
they be listed via email so we may apprise our 
reviewers of their availability, whereupon we will 
specify where they should be mailed. The pub- 
lisher can no longer house CDs. Please keep us on 
your online distribution list for new releases and 
other pertinent information. 
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RECENTLY DEPARTED... continued from page 5 


Orleans, and had climaxed the orgy concluding 
Act I with an appearance Ross Allen described 
as “in the altogether.” Sills was asked if she 
planned to do that. “What? At my age? You 
gotta be kidding!” was her response. (Leonard 
Lehrman, July 20, 2007) 


Ron Mazurek 


Ron Mazurek (December 2, 1943-April 
26, 2007), was an award winning composer 
of the first rank with a musical voice that was 
distinctive, highly skilled, sophisticated and 
at the same time accessible and much praised 
by performers, composers, and critics alike. 
He was also highly praised and popular as a 
teacher. He was a full professor of music at 
Bergen County Community College where he 
taught courses in computer-based recording 
and electronic music, as well as an adjunct 
assistant professor of music composition and 
electronic music at New York University. Ron 
had many friends, and I am honored to have 
been one of them. Actually we go back a long 
way. We originally met in our high school 
years when we both played in the 11-piece 
pit band of our Junior Class Play in 1961 in 
Perth Amboy High School. Ron was on clarinet 
and yours truly on the drums. Although we did 
not keep in close touch after high school our 
names kept appearing on several new music 
concerts since 1981, including the Composers 
Guild of New Jersey and at NYU. Needless to 
say we soon became fast friends. I am proud 
to say his music has been played several times 
on our Composers Concordance concert series. 
Ron’s first instrument was the accordion, but 
he switched to the clarinet. Just a couple of 
years ago he told me that he has been going 
back to the accordion. 

Ron collapsed while teaching a friend’s 
graduate music course at Lehmann College in 
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the Bronx on Thursday evening, April 26. He 
was rushed to the hospital but died on the 
way. He apparently died of a heart attack. I 
read the very sad news late that night from an 
email sent by one of Ron’s closest friends, NYU 
Professor Dinu Ghezzo. I had to read it twice 
as I could not believe it. As so many of us, 
I was shocked and saddened by this tragedy. 
Not only was a great composer and musician 
taken away from us, but I also lost a good 
friend. Ron is survived by his beloved wife 
Louise Mazurek; his son Christopher; a brother, 
John; and a granddaughter. A daughter, Amy, 
died in 1988. 

Ron’s compositions have been performed 
throughout the United States, South America, 
Europe, Korea and Japan and are published 
by Calabrese Brothers Music, Seesaw Music, 
and Edition Pro Nova. He received numerous 
awards and grants, including a Fulbright Se- 
nior Teaching Fellowship award (for teaching 
in Columbia, South America), a Fellowship 
from the New Jersey State Council on the Arts, 
Meet The Composer awards, and just last year 
the ASCAPLUS award from the concert music 
division of ASCAP. He was a founding member 
of both the International New Music Consor- 
tium and the New Jersey Guild of Composers. 
Ron was also an accomplished performer on 
electronic keyboards having performed at Mer- 
kin, Weill Recital Hall, and major new music 
festivals both here and abroad. His music is 
recorded on Capstone, North/South Records, 
Jersey Sessions, Pro Viva, and Romero Records. 
His 9/11-inspired composition Final Bell was 
nominated for a Grammy. 

Ron received his BA degree from Mont- 
clair State College, and his MA and PhD from 
New York University. His music compositions 
include works for chamber orchestra, vocal 
works, chamber works, solo pieces for vari- 
ous instruments, dance pieces, and electronic 
compositions. Many of his works combine live 
performers with electronic sounds on tape. 
(Patrick Hardish, June 5, 2007) 


Siegfried Landau (September 4, 1921 - 20 
February 2007) was a German-born American 
conductor. He and his wife, Irene Gabriel, died 
when a fire destroyed their Brushton, New York 
home. They are survived by two sons, Robert and 
Peter, and Mr. Landau’s sister, Lotte Landau. 

Landau was born in Berlin, the son of Eze- 
kiel Landau, an Orthodox rabbi, and Helen 
(Grynberg) Landau. He studied at the Stern 
and Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatories in 
Germany. His family fled the impending Holo- 
caust to London in 1939. In 1940 Landau came 
to New York City and several years later joined 
the faculty of the New York College of Music. 

Siegfried Landau founded the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic, which was known as the Brooklyn 
Philharmonia during Mr. Landau’s tenure, from 
1955 to 1971. From 1961 to 1968, Mr. Lan- 


Siegfried Landau 


dau was also conductor of the White Plains 
Symphony. 

From both podiums Mr. Landau regularly in- 
sisted on conducting new or rarely performed 
works—sometimes to the consternation of 
orchestra board members. “He put together 
a corps of top-notch, professional freelance 
players from New York,” said Maurice Edwards, 
a former executive director of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonia and the author of How Music 
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Grew in Brooklyn (Scarecrow Press, 2006). “He 
did at least two or three new compositions 
each season, or revivals of neglected sym- 
phonic scores.” 

Mr. Edwards said Mr. Landau introduced 
audiences at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
to Ernest Bloch’s Symphony for Trombone and 
Orchestra, William Schuman’s Symphony for 
Strings and works by Carl Nielsen, John Cori- 
gliano and Roy Harris. Mr. Landau also con- 
ducted concert versions of operas, had modern 
dancers on programs and started a series of 
free concerts for schoolchildren. 

In 1971, he resigned from the Brooklyn 
Philharmonia when the orchestra, then finan- 
cially troubled, shortened its season, limiting 
his innovative work. Ten year later, Mr. Lan- 
dau resigned from the White Plains Symphony 
Orchestra, which had previously been known 
as the Music for Westchester Orchestra. At the 
time, the orchestra’s president, Philip Car- 
ret, said the board objected to programs that 
included Sibelius’s Symphony No. 4, Bartok’s 
Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta and 
Beethoven's Fourth Symphony. “Programs have 
to be such that we can raise money for the or- 
chestra,” Mr. Carret said. The orchestra stopped 
performing in 1987. Mr. Landau’s response 
was: “If I stayed with the same old warhorses 
year after year, if I permitted the repertoire to 
stagnate and become impoverished, I would 
no longer be serving the course of music. What 
is Of enormous importance is that we take a 
stand against a tendency that is absolutely 
deadening to the future of Western music.” 
(Edited from two sources: http://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Siegfried_Landau and http://www. 
nysun.com/article/48982?page_no=2, obit 
by Stephen Miller, Staff Reporter of the Sun. 
February 21, 2007) M 
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RECORDINGS... continued from page 23 


Sophie Shao 


Shao (cello) demonstrate finely developed 
chamber music smarts, felicitous tone, and 
natty technique. In the case of the two string 
players, riveting solo execution that combines 
perfect pacing 
and sensitive 
melodic sculpt- 
ing is the rule. 
Wilson runs step 
for step with his 
accomplished 
colleagues at the 
piano. Sound is 
excellent in the 
solo works, a 
little distant in 
the chamber se- 
lections. Editing 
Rolf Schulte : 

is very good. 


Highest recommendation. 


LIVE EVENTS... continued from page 13 


March 8th. The prize is $200,000. Mr. Cur- 
rier had been teaching this year at Columbia. 
He received the prize for a Pierrot ensemble 
piece that was not performed that night; his 
symphonic piece, Microsymph, was heard in- 
stead. Music of several former recipients was 
also performed, including a wind symphony 
premiere of 85-year-old Karel Husa’s Leopard, 
a piece that is athletic and well-written. Dr. 
Husa, Joan Tower, and John Corigliano were 
all on hand to hear their music played. (Mr. 
Currier’s mother and brother, both composers, 
were there, too.) 


BLC ©2007 

Composers Concordance’s second concert of 
the season was once again curated by Gene 
Pritsker and Bill Rhoads and displayed a lot 
of charm and innovative thinking. On the pro- 
gram were works by our own Gene Pritsker and 
Joe Pehrson, which we will label as winning 
music without going into detail. We can freely 
rate the playing of Sweet Plantain as warm and 
aptly Southern in sound. It’s a string quartet 
made up of violinists Romulo Benavides and 
Eddie Venegas, violist Orlando Wells, and cel- 
list David Gotay. The other composers who pre- 
sented five-minute compositions included Kev- 
in Rose, Gilda Lyons, Dan Cooper, Andy Brick, 
Daron Hagen, Franz Hackl, Margaret Brouwer, 
Mr. Venegas and Mr. Gotay. A pleasant evening 
despite the cramped conditions of the Cutting 
Room. 

Though occurring too late for full inclusion 
in this issue, the American Composers Alliance 
held its annual festival in June here in New 
York with, once again, the premiere of another 
pocket opera, Pumped Fiction, by John Eaton. 
Leonard Lehrman provides his impressions in 
his Critic-at-Large column (pp. 14-16). But 
there were some other fine musical events on 
the program and we suggest you stay tuned 
to our website for a critical preview. <www. 
newmusicon.org> M 
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You Are Entitled 


Our very last issue covered music with some truly delicious 
titles, especially those with double-entendres. Go ahead and 
refer to vol. 14#2 with our blessing. We won't tell on you. You 
won't find 43A and 50A in that issue, but you will come upon 
some of the others if you know where to start. Also look for 
answers with two words in them, answers you may not find in 


the standard dictionary, but certainly on the street. 
Submission deadline: October 31, 2007. 


ACROSS 


Again, there were no winners in the last round of crossword solving, and Jeff James 
was disappointed. Jeff and his extensive CD cooperative have been sponsoring the 
contest aspect of this page from the very beginning. So please do try your hand at this 


Short Take-Off and Landing 
n (in flight from the law) 

Challenge 

Fork part 

Get a___ pinch (come through, 

as in baseball) 

Musical entry to Kiev, et al? 

Radiation measures 

Is in harmony with 

Emulate William Jennings Bryant 

Theodore Chanler’s double- 

entendred song title 

Commercial jetliners no longer 

in the skies 

Online searchers: abbrev 

Composer Stevan Hristic, e.g. 

Cleopatra’s undoing 

Mains 

Sollberger work that adds up to 6 

no matter how you slice it 

Roman card deck count 

Comb. form with sphere 

Univ. where Schoenberg taught 

Role in a Sondheim musical 

Brooks title with sax overtones? 

Black key, for one 

French town featured in the film 

Perfume 

Aliens 

Jennifer Griffith title, a double 

entendre? 

Stringendo 


59 
60 
63 
65 


67 


74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 


French pronoun 

It follows the bass 

German prepositions 

Ancient island with sexual 
overtones 

After the, Beth Wiemann title 
with consommé as the main 
device 

Tristan or Isolde 

PA home of Lafayette College 
Less than 5 tick marks 
Swedish island 

Did no harm to 

Latin infinitive 

Lean 

Has a rhythm 

S. African town 


DOWN 


1 
2 


Get down to the G-string 
Headwear for Princess Ida 
Second movement of Ravel's 
Gaspard de la Nuit 

John Ayres ___, composer who 
studied with Boulanger 
Removes from the freezer 

Three octaves above middle C is 
French infinitive 

Mortgage 

Organ of retaliation 

Composer Lowell to William and 
Henry 


carefully done crossword with lots of musical references in it. 


We are now opening up the contest to non-subscribers, who will also be eligible for 


as many as 5 CDs for a correct solution. 


ANSWER GRID TO LAST ISSUE’S DIAGRAMLESS 


11 
12 
13 
14 
17 
22 
23 
27 
28 
29 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
37 


38 
39 
40 


44 
46 


“e 


aoe arn = ae 
fee UARAMA SESAR 

MANEJ ADNRR 
via] TPT E 


Very mild oath 
Louisiana, e.g., in France 
Finale of Debussy’s Nocturnes 
River in France and Belgium 
Sounds an A, then a C, e.g. 
Raise artistically 
___ fruit 
Dugout 
Like rap lyrics 
Cinematic Beethoven, for one 
Play ___ (exaggerate) 
Series of songs 
Brilliance 
Carriages 
Western P.O. abbrevs. 
“.. not ashamed __” (Samuel 
Johnson) 
Carnival fun 
Long Island town 
Reply to “How do you manage 
your money?” 
Fitto 
Chemical suffixes 
Bs 
[e 
|E 
ic 
ALR 
S[AILIAIM 
[IJRA] [S 
JA 
IN;/O| TIAL 
T[RIE|M/o 
LH[AIS} I 
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47 
48 
51 
54 
55 


56 
57 


61 
62 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
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See 42A again 
Actor Keanu 


NY state tech school 

“Duke” Ellington, formally 
Famed fiddler, granduncle 
of Ligeti 

Most agile 

They'd rather take flight 
than fight 

Greg Steinke, for one 

___ May Alcott 

Certain infection 

The Swedish Nightingale, et al 
Performed a CIA task 
Operatic device 

Operatic part 

____ Sussanin, Russian opera 
Fix 

Glacial ridges 

Other, in Oaxaca 

Leopold’s partner in crime 
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Jeff James, proprietor of JamesArts, remains the sponsor of this Puzzle Page. Try your hand and win your choice of CDs from the JamesArts catalog. 
Visit www.jamesarts.com or www.ClassicalCDs.net 
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A SPECIAL REPORT TO OUR 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIBERS 


A useful tip for keeping up! Very recently we heard from several NMC 
readers who wondered why they hadn't received copies of NMC for some 
time. True, we are now a semi-annual, but, as the top line on our address 
block often indicates, “NMC is alive and well!” Nonetheless, if we do not 
hear from you when you move, as was the case here, NMC will not wind 
up in your mailbox. We have a website, we have a functioning e-address, 
we have a telephone number and a P.O. box number. The very best way 
to keep up is to check our website’s home page often. If the issue cover 
appearing on it does not look familiar to you, it may mean you did not 
receive the current issue. You may also want to click on our Archival 
option, which will show you our past covers several years back. Even if 
we were wrong and overlooked the announcement of your new address, 
you have plenty of opportunity to apprise us of the mistake and we will 
find a way to compensate for that mistake. 

We have published some results of our readership study in this issue 
of NMC, but are leaving the final report until later. If you still have that 
questionnaire lying about please fill it out and send it to us. It is not 
too late. The open-ended questions will produce interesting responses, 
which many will want to read. All of your answers are important to us, 
however. 

We also ask that you tell us in advance of your new CDs so that they 
may be sent directly to our reviewers. It is important that we minimize 
the overwhelming numbers of CDs we receive and make the possibility of 
review a much more efficient process. 

If you have a website you are invited to have that website listed in 
our NMYP® (“new-music yellow pages”) under three categories absolutely 
free. (See our half-page ad, page 26) 


[nmcpublisher@yahoo.com] [www.newmusicon.org] 
[Use our self-addressed envelope for postal mailing] 


The New England Conservatory is offering expanded career resources 
for all musicians and arts administrators, both online and in print form. 

Bridge: Worldwide Music Connection is a database 

subscription service allowing access to more than 2300 listings daily. 
The service is explained in detail at www.newenglandconservatory.edu/ 
career. 
For print handouts you may email 
careerservices@newenglandconservatory.edu 
or phone 617-585-1118. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION POLICY A 


(1) If you think that the status of your subscription is in error, let us know and, if 
you are right, we will reward you with appropriate compensation in the way of free 
back and/or future issues. A letter, phone call or e-mail message will do. 

(2) It is now an accepted fact that e-mail communication is the medium for 
expediting business and organizational matters. In our case, e-mail allows us to 
speedily acknowledge sub orders, renewals and contributions, as well as to discuss 
subscription payment problems. Your placement on our various e-mail distribution 
lists will assure that you are apprised of announcements of interest to all subscrib- 
ers, including job openings, commissions, and various other news items that could 
prove valuable to you. We must make it quite clear that we no longer guarantee the 
same intimate news services, the same accuracy of account info for those who are 
not on line or who simply prefer not to submit their e-addresses. 

(3) Lifetime subscribers do indeed enjoy such status. In that case you are not 
required to pay for continued receipt of NMC, but any check you send us will auto- 
matically be processed as a 100% tax-deductible contribution, unless you tell us 
otherwise (e.g., asking that we return the check or naming another subscriber). 
(4) The same condition applies to subscribers with more than three issues remain- 
ing in their subscription terms. To simplify our accounting, we cannot extend 
subscriptions that are due to terminate far in advance of the order date (more than 
3 issues ahead). And we reserve the right to treat all remittances as contributions, 
specifically, if they are not earmarked. So be sure to look at your status line before 
sending that check. 

(5) We are not responsible for non-delivery if you have moved and did not inform 
us. If you did and we did not act, then Policy Item #1 applies. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES... 

remain $18 for 4 issues (2 years), $28 for 8 issues 
(4 years), $36 for 12 issues (6 years). Add $6 per 2-year 
period thereafter. Overseas orders require a fee for extra post- 
age. Unbroken subscription renewals afford subscribers a bonus 
issue per sub year. More on the enclosed order form. Remember, 
you must be a paid subscriber to take advantage of the various 
benefits we offer to readers from announcements of your latest 
honors and achievements to eligibility to be considered for our 
biennial New Music Champion award. 


ADVERTISING INFORMATION 
Current advertising rates in our printed edition: 


$195 
$145 
$115 
$95 
$70 
$70 
$55 
$45 
$5 


full page (.5 in. margin) 

back cover (7.75 w X 7.5 h) * 

half page (7.5 w X 5.0 h) 

one-third page (5.0 w X 5.0 h) 
quarter page vert. (3.75 w X 5.0 h) + 
quarter page horiz. (5.0 w X 3.5 h) 
sixth page (2.4 w X 5.0 h) 

eighth page (2.4 w X 3.8 h) 

per line (classified) 


+ May involve special requirements. Please inquire 

* The back cover will take up two-thirds of a page, with just 
enough free space for the return address and indicia on our new 
self-mailer. This ad position is without doubt the one that will 
provide maximum exposure, and the self-mailing space will in 
no way interfere with your message. 

[We are also offering a special rate for ads on our web site’s 
URL directory, the new music yellow pages, if they are prepared in 
advance to our banner size specs, 480 X 60. Contact Mike Thurlow 
for further information: webmaster@newmusicon.org or any other 
address indicated in the ad.] 


ADVERTISERS MUST SUBMIT THEIR ADS “CAMERA-READY” TO SIZE, OR 
ELECTRONICALLY, AS 30QppPI (DoTS-PER-INCH) GRAYSCALE, NOT 
COLOR, 1n PDF, TIF or JPG Format FOR PRINT IN THE MAGAZINE. 
PLEASE FOLLOW THE SIZES SPECIFIED (I.E., HALF~PAGE, QUARTER PAGE, 


ETC.) ABOVE IN OUR ADVERTISING RATES FOR PRINT ADS. 


If you have ad copy or artwork for submission, please let us know in 
advance by e-mail or phone. Do not enclose checks in packages containing 
CDs or any other matter, as they may remain unopened for some time; we 
receive many packages. Ads are paid for when they appear in print and 
you are satisfied with the results (except when reserving space), in which 
case you must pay in advance. 


_. — Both this publication and its affiliate and conduit, Composers Concordance, are a 
__ supported in part with funds from the New York State Council on the Arts. 


New Music Connoisseur is also supported by NYSCA 
with a “Technical Resources Regrant” (website devel- 
opment monies) through the American Music Center, 
as well as with interest and dividends from a spe- 
cial endowment fund at a major investment house, 
comprised of bonds and equities. NMC also receives 
donations from private individuals and revenue from 
subscribers and advertisers 
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omposers =) VOY 
oncordance | announces its 


2007-2008 SEASON: 
CONCERT #1- 


to take place on Friday evening Nov. 9", 8pm, 
AT THE 
GREENWICH HOUSE MUSIC SCHOOL 


46 Barrow Street in Greenwich Village 
(between Seventh Avenue South and Bedford Street) 


Dary John Mizelle —Through a Glass (tarogato) 
Ed Rosenberg — Wizard (viola) 
Otto Luening —3 Duets for 2 Flutes 
Ron Mazurek —Shadows (tarogato) 
Joseph Pehrson — Windjammer (woodwind quintet) 
Joelle Wallach —songs TBA 
Fredrick Rjewski —To the Earth (flower pot ensemble) 
Performers include: Esther Lamneck, tarogato; Erin Lesser, Roberta Michel, flute; 


Beth Meyers, viola; Peter Jarvis, percussion; others 


Please join us next fall and have a great summer! Pat Hardish and Joe Pehrson, co-directors 


Further details regarding our forthcoming programs will soon be available on our website: 


www.composersconcordance.org 
E-mail: general info. and Joseph Pehrson —info@composersconcordance.org 
E-mail: Patrick Hardish pat@composersconcordance.org 
P.O. Box 3620548, New York, NY, 10129-0548 
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